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“Just enough Turkish” 


Such facts as this show plainly that 
as against the “too much Turkish” of 
straigl ht Turkish cigarettes, and the “too 
little” of inferior b. at gr sar stare 
smokers certainly prefer, for its nol 
taste and smoothness, the exclusive 
“just enough Turkish” blend of Fatima. 


and at Delmonico’s 


New York 
cA fact: At Delmonico’s, on Fifth Avenue— 


today, as for two generations past, 
the most famous and one of the most fashion- 
able of New York restaurants— the sales of 
Fatima exceed those of Lye other cigarette. 
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O claim of priority is herein made 
for the employment of the dry-fly in 
drifting with boat or canoe. There 
is likelihood that other drifting dry-fly 
anglers have preceded me down the 
stream of angling archives, and my craft 
following after time has obliterated the 
wake which earlier marked their course, 
I have failed to perceive the evidence of 
their passage. 

In extenuation of ignorance of prede- 
cessors in this particular field of angling 
endeavor, if such there has been, may 
further be advanced the plea that such 
dry-fly lore as may have come to me 
has in large measure been gleaned from 
between covers of timbered waterways, 
with glacial drift, crested rifts and placid 
pools furnishing the leaves of the treatise. 

On backwood’s watercourses where since 
early boyhood my fly-fishing for trout has 
largely been carried on, latterly with the 
adoption of the dry-fly, I have often been 
compelled from necessity, que to a depth 
of water which has precluc J wading, to 
heavily wooded borders of brooks and to 
the running of stretches of mountain 
rivers between high banks, where the 
distance to desirable reaches of water 
has rendered switch casting imprac- 
ticable, to cast from boat or canoe. On 
such wilderness streams my dry-fly cast- 
ing has been of a very simple order, how- 
ever; no grease or oil has entered into 
the procedure, a couple of false casts 
sufficing to dry the fly all that has been 
needed for the short drift required to 
obtain a rise. 

The method of drifting with the dry- 
fly which in its application to personal 
experience I am about to describe, was 
elaborated in May, 1916, while I was lo- 
cated on the West Canada Creek in the 
southern foothills of the Adirondacks. 

Becoming helplessly infected by the 
surf fishing “bug” while snipe shooting 
down on Fire Island the fall before, I 
found it incumbent to effect a readjust- 
ment of the ways of many years in order 
to enable myself to devote a portion of 
the time at my disposal to indulgence 
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DRIFTING WITH THE DRY-FLY 


FISHING LORE GLEANED FROM BETWEEN COVERS OF TIMBERED WATERWAYS, WITH 
CRESTED RIFTS AND PLACID POOLS FURNISHING THE LEAVES OF THE TREATISE 


By TAMARACK 


in beach fishing, and to this end I de- 
termined, not without an effort, to reduce 
the month customarily spent in the woods 
to ten days. How to do this without sac- 
rificing the excellent trout fishing to 
which I had always been accustomed did 
not prove an altogether hopeless problem 
either. 

The Adirondacks primarily entering my 
thoughts as the logical alternative, my 
mind naturally reverted to haunts of 
early days on the tortuous headwaters 
of the Oswegatchie and in the region 
about the West Canada Lakes. But while 
the upper Oswegatchie is an ideal dry- 
fly stream and its four and five pound 
trout were a haunting temptation, in or- 
der to secure this fishing. it would have 
been necessary to await the ascent of the 
fish from Cranberry Lake. It is in July 
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and August that the big trout seek the 
spring holes in the bends of the Oswegat- 
chie for miles above the lake, and May 
was the month in which it was decided, 
with surf fishing as a later objective, that 
I should go to the woods a-fishing. 
Moreover, no normal fly-fisherman is able 
to restrain his yearnings until midsum- 
mer, even with the certainty of securing 
four and five pound wild fontinalis as the 
reward of patience. 

The West Canadas, whose nooks and 
crannies were an open book to me ere axe 
other than that of trapper or of hardy 
camper had awakened an echo among 
their primeval timberlands I at once dis- 
missed from consideration. Many weari- 
some miles had I traveled through bog 
and uphill over those trails to the music 
of creaking pack straps. Now the advent 
of team and wood-shod sled has made the 
West Canada Lakes accessible without 
undue effort or inconvenience, but the 
journey in and out would have consumed 
a good share of the time to which I was 
limiting myself. , 

At this juncture came a letter from 
Raymond Spears telling me that I would 
do well to run up and fish the head of 
the new Hinckley Reservoir and the West 
Canada Creek for a mile or two above the 
point of its entrance into the reservoir, 
while the fishing continued good. 

This advice coincided with certain no- 
tions of my own, and the old outfit was 
assembled and shipped ahead, and noon 
of May 16 found the guide, Frank and 
myself with trammel, dining fly and tent 
set up, sitting down to our first meal in 
camp; this was to be our shelter for the 
allotted ten days. 


HE. Hinckley Reservoir, which. was 
completed a couple of years since, 
is formed by the construction of a 
ninety foot dam immediately above 
Hinckley Village, old Gang Mills, a name 
dear to the Adirondack: camper of thirty 
or forty years ago. Gang Mills, before 
the coming of the Adirondack and St. 
Lawrence railroad which cleft the Adi- 
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rondacks in twain, was the point of entry 
into the Morehouseville section, Piseco, 
Jock’s and Spruce lakes, and with cer- 
tain Adirondackers like the venerable 
Chapman—Wilson party, the West Can- 
ada Lakes, as well as a vast area of in- 
termediate territory, in those days and 
even to the present time was all mighty 
good trout and deer country. 

The basin of the reservoir occupies the 
valley of the West Canada Creek to an 
extent of eight.or ten miles to northeast- 
ward of the dam. At the lower east ex- 
tremity Black Creek enters and contrib- 
utes an off-shoot to the reservoir up the 
valley of this latter watercourse. While 
these two inlets are the principal feeds, 
with the West Canada supplying much 
the darger volume of water, numerous 
lesser tributaries, like the main sources 
noted trout streams, enter on évery side: 
The fish of these various creeks and 
brooks which constitute the natural plant- 
ing of the reservoir are—or at least up to 
last year were—entirely of wild charr 
stock. 

The sites of former woodlots and hill- 
sides, isolated farms and diminutive ham- 
lets lie submerged beneath the surface of 
the newly formed lake. Half way up 
the reservoir, spared from the devastating 
inundation, a few scattered habitations, 
Will Light’s small hostelry and the little 
detached library of curious octagonal 
design, whence from the pen of Raymond 
Spears proceeded pleasing descriptions of 
Adirondack—and other scene and inci- 
dent, lend a scant semblance of the one 
time busy village of Northwood. Toward 
the head of the reservoir and beyond its 
environs as the Adirondacks proper are 
approached, here and there occur 
weather-beaten farm houses, which col- 
lectively, together with the little clump 
of dwellings long termed Wilmurt, have 
made up the sparse settlement of the up- 
per valley for a half-century and more. 
The environment is primitively rural 
rather than of wilderness aspect, with 
characteristics of the threshold of the 
backwoods. 

As the construction of the reservoir 
has been for the purpose of supplying a 
feeder to the new Barge Canal system, 
‘there are, unlike the Ashokan, virtually 
no restrictions with respect to the fishing. 
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Frank—my companion on the drift 


In consequence of this and the further 
fact that the valley hereabouts, now 
flooded, had always been famous for the 
quality of its trout streams, the reservoir, 
despite its brief existence, has become a 
popular trouting resort. Here early of 
Sunday mornings the honk of incoming 
automobiles, heavily burdened with an- 
glers from towns and cities in the Mo- 
hawk Valley fifty and more miles distant, 
greets the resident fisherman already 
squatted on a favorable cutbank for the 
day’s recreation. Local seeker of trout 
and motorist alike seem in general of 
bait-fishing proclivities. The visitor with 
his fly “pole” no less than the native with 
bamboo sapling listlessly whiles away the 
hours in this crude employment, proffer- 
ing a gob of nightwalkers from the hooli- 
gan at his side to the thoroughbred trout 
of the West Canada when the fish crave 
the fly. The only exceptions to this plug 
fishing that we observed were an angler 
from Hinckley and his neighbor, the vil- 
lage blacksmith, formerly a Honnedaga 
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Heretofore I had always been among the first to brave the mountain waters 
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guide, whose devotion to the fly in the 
cold, swirling rifts atoned to some extent 
for the unwholesome ways of their fellow 
fishermen. 


HE West Canada Creek after its 

egress out of Mud Lake of the West 

Canada chain of lakes, wends its 
devious way, augmented in size as. it pro- 
ceeds by the entrance of innumerable 
brooks and outlets of lakes, in a series of 
falls, stillwaters and rifts down its 
mountain pathway and enters the reser- 
voir at the head of the basin. The last 
half-mile of its course consists of a deep, 
slow flowing pool, into which discharges 
a fine rift of a little less in length. Be- 
tween pool and rift is an ancient fording 
place, immediately above which in later 
years the stream had been crossed:on the 
old Mackintosh Bridge, now replaced by 
an iron structure. It was on the south 
bank of this pool a little back from the 
creek in a clump of balsams and second- 
growth spruces that our tent was pitched. 

Having disposed of our first meal in 
camp we washed dishes, provided night 
wood and performed a few other neces- 
sary chores and then gathering tackle and 
the light rods we made our way to 
the creek and took stock of conditions. 
The stream was bank high and roily from 
recent heavy rains; fly-fishing here being 
out of the question we entered the boat 
and dropping down into the reservoir 
rowed to the mouths of several streams 
picking up a nice trout here and there on 
the wet fly. The afternoon was spent in 
this way. Having finished supper, while 
Frank busied himself around camp, I 
crossed the creek in the boat and em- 
ployed the remaining daylight in casting 
with the dry-fly in a small channel on 
that side. My efforts were made fruit- 
less by the high and turbid water, how- 
ever. 

After a five o’clock breakfast the next 
morning I was for dry-fly fishing the 
creek, regardless of its high state, but 
Frank dissuaded me from this purpose, 
rightly urging that the stage of water 
then existing would render such an under- 
taking fruitless. So at his solicitation we 
headed down the reservoir to a submerged 
brook on the east side, wet-fly fishing as 
we came to promising localities with fre- 
quently a good sized trout brought to net. 
Arriving at a point where the tributary 
originally had discharged into the “West 
Canada we landed and cast from the 
former bank, covering a hundred yards or 
so of the old course of the brook. The 
water thereabouts varied from twenty to 
thirty feet in depth and the trout there- 
fore rose poorly to the fly. Frank was 
of the belief that the largest fish in the 
reservoir were to be found here and he 
determined to get them in one way if not 
in another if it were at all possible, so 
he caught some shiners and went down 
to bottom for the trout. His returns did 
not prove to be commensurate with his 
expectations, although there was a degree 
of encouragement in the taking of 8 
couple of one pounders. He was sure that 
the big fish lay out in a bend of the old 
bed, a distance of seventy-five feet or 
more, beyond the reach of his fly-rod, and 
the boat offered no aid as it was without 
an anchor rope of sufficient length. 
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I had quit fishing as useless and sat on 
a stump waiting until he should suggest 
going elsewhere, when the idea entered 
my head that I would like to see if there 
really were any big trout down below. 
If there were it was my conviction that 
they could be enticed forth without grea‘ 
trouble. I walked across to the boat, 
therefore, and reaching down into my rod 
trunk fished out a veteran bait casting 
rod. On this I seated an equally tried 
level winding reel with appropriate line, 


and rigging single hook and lead I was. 


ready for the work before me. Fasten- 
ing a shiner to the long shank hook I ex- 
plained to Frank that the method I was 
about to demonstrate—which is one I do 
not ordinarily care to employ in the tak- 
ing of trout or black bass, as they are de- 
serving of the fly—is deadly for northern 
and wall-eye pike and togue. Frank 
never had seen bait casting done and he 
was astonished to observe how easily the 
indicated spot in the reservoir was at- 
tained by means of the stubby rod. After 
the cast the bait was permitted to sink 
until well toward bottom, then slowly 
reeled in, with the shiner properly at- 
tached whirling in eccentric imitation of 
a crippled baitfish. The first cast brought 
a strike when the line had about been 
recovered; this trout was not hooked, nor 
was a second one under similar circum- 
stances. On the third attempt, however, 
the fish struck as the shiner had about 
reached bottom and was started in. The 
trout put up quite a fight in the deep 
water and appeared to be larger than the 
3% pounds which the scales registered. 
Frank was elated and wanted to spend 
the remainder of the day in bait casting, 
but I informed him that I was none too 
proud of my achievement, that I was used 
to catching bigger trout on the fly and 
that we would stop about there and con- 
fine our future activities to the use of the 
fly. And we did. 


HENCEFORTH our angling was 
done on the two or three miles 
of the creek above its discharge into 

the reservoir. We would start out after 
the usual early breakfast provided with 
lunch and equipped with coffee, pot and 
broiler, cooking our noonday meal on the 
stream and thus making a long day of it. 
At times we poled the unwieldly boat up 
through the rifts and stillwaters, and 
again we would call to our assistance an 
old settler of the valley who, with his 
horse, snaked drift logs to the campyard 
for the bountiful campfires with which 
we indulged our hours of ease. 

Shortly after sunrise in following this 
latter plan, we would row across to the 
north bank of the fording place where 
the one-horse truck backed into the water 
with old “Charley” between the shafts 
awaited our coming. Placing the boat 
aboard the wagon the portage up the val- 
ley would take place, passing the tradi- 
tional country school house—they ’ve quit 
painting ’em red—and the sparse, 
weather-beaten dwellings with peaceful 
wood smoke curling up from the chim- 
neys, until our destination, an old log- 
ging road leading to what had in other 
days been a log landing, had been 
reached. Here our craft would be 
launched, to the consternation of the nu- 
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merous spotted salamanders which re- 
sorted to the moist roadside, and the fish- 
ing cruise to camp would begin. 

The stream was in almost freshet stage 
during the greater part of our stay, a 
condition far from propitious for either 
wet or dry-fly angling; we took things as 
we found them, however, and made the 
most of matters. Waders were of little 
avail in the swollen creek and without 
them the water was unbearably cold; 
moreover a staff was an urgent necessity 
in the strong current regardless of the 
form of wading undertaken. I had al- 
ways heretofore vied with the sheldrakes 
for the honor of being first to brave the 
mountain waters without the protection 
afforded by rubber covering, but quite 
throughout this trip I was willing to 
grant the ducks the sole occupation of 
their element and deriving comfort from 
the example of Frank do my fly-fishing 
from the boat. 

Our angling was accomplished by 
dropping the anchor every few yards as 
the skiff glided down rift and pool, Frank 
casting below the boat with the wet-fly 
and I upstream and quartering, dry-fly 
fashion. Better results were had the 
nearer we approached the reservoir; the 
trout were more in motion thereabouts, 


We rowed to the mouths of several brooks, picking up a nice trout here and there 


~aged a good size. 
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Cooking our noonday meal at a favorite spot beside the stream 


while they were poorly established on the 
upper rifts, but a sufficient catch was at 
all times made in either place to keep us 
occupied. Although none larger than 
two pounds was landed and but few of 
this weight—we lost several nice fish, as 
we all lose the big ones—the trout aver- 
Where Frank had one 
rise on the wet-fly three trout rose to my 
dry-fly, but reversing the proportion he 
netted three to my one. This fact was 
due to the upstream casting on my part. 
The current was altogether too strong for 
the successful use of the dry-fly, the con- 
sequent bellying of the line preventing 
the quick strike required to fasten the 
hook. With a stage of water nearing the 
normal the returns would have about bal- 
anced, with the added compensation of the 
dry-fly method falling to my portion. 

We were engaged in fishing for the 
pleasure therein, however, not for the 
fish, and after the first few meals had 
taken the edge from our appetites for 
trout it was our invariable custom to put 
the fish back in the water after netting 
them, save perhaps the two or three re- 
tained for broiling before the noonday fire 
on the stream. 

This custom of returning the trout to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 323) 
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OLD BROWNIE OF ANTELOPE CREEK 


CONCERNING A HUNT IN THE CASCADE RANGE OF OREGON WITH TRAILER AND 
RANGER, TWO FAMOUS EEAR DOGS AND HOW THEY PROVED THEIR WORTH 


N this story I am going to tell you 
| about some of the encounters with 

bear, cougar and other big game I had 
with Trailer, my dog, and the reader can 
be the judge whether he was a bear dog 
or not. I had the same old Templeton 
with me, who helped me kill the club foot 
bear. At this time we were living in the 
Dead Indian country, 20 miles east of 
Ashland, Oregon. We started with six 
head of pack animals, intending to make 
our main camp at Fish Lake, near the 
foot of old Mt. Pitt. This was a beauti- 
ful little Lake, about 150 yards wide 
and a mile long, clear as a crystal and 
also full of fine trout. The first day we 
camped within a few miles of the lake, 
by the side of one of the most beautiful 
streams I ever saw in the mountains. 
Clear water with banks fringed with fir, 
yew trees, etc., and now and then a little 
prairie with grass high as a horse’s back. 
We made our camp under the spreading 
branches of a large maple tree, and as 
it was quite a while until night, we got 
out our hooks and lines, and in an hour 
we had caught about 20 nice big trout, 
some twelve and fifteen inches in length. 
This we considered a lucky start so we 
concluded to lay over here and hunt a day 
or two before we'went over to the lake. 
The next morning I told Temp I would 
go out east of the camp and hunt out 
towards Lake of the Woods, and he could 
go the other way. This he agreed to and 
so we were off. I left the'dogs in camp, 
as I generally did until I sized up the 
country and found out whether there were 
berries, etc., or any bear signs; as I al- 
ways liked to have the dogs fresh when I 
started out after bear. My course took 
me through some level, timbered country, 
for several miles and then I began to 
climb up a gradual slope of open timber 
with brushy places now and then, and I 
could see where deer had been lying, but 
had heard me and gotten up and sneaked 
away. I kept on, however, until away 
along in the afternoon and was getting 
pretty badly whipped out when right 
ahead of me I discovered an open prairie, 
probably six or seven hundred yards 
long and two or three hundred yards 
wide. Upon looking across I saw three 
deer lying down away from the edge of 
the timber, where there were a few small 
trees and an old rotten log. One of them 
was lying on the log; the other two near 
it. They were all bucks, the one on the 
log was the biggest one of the three. I 
sized things up in a few minutes and then 
I backed off in the timber and went away 
around until I got near to them. I 
slipped up to a log that was lying near 
the edge of the timber and looked over 
to see if they were still there. One had 
gotten up here and walked to a tree and 
was rubbing his neck up and down 
against the trunk. I was within forty 
steps now, but I wanted the big one first 


By JOHN B. GRIFFIN 


HOSE of our readers who re- 

member Mr. Griffin's story, 
“On the Trail of the Club Foot 
Bear,” in the January, 1919, num- 
ber of FoREST AND STREAM, will 
welcome this narrative of another 
exciting hunt in Oregon mage a 
number of years ago when an 
abundance of big game of many 
varieties made that country'a ver- 
itable hunter’s paradise. [EDIT- 
ORS. ] 


so I laid the gun across the log and draw- 
ing a bead on his neck pulled away. It 
was a dead shot and he rolled off on the 
ground; the one that was lying down 
jumped up and started to trot off and the 
other turned and threw his ears forward 
and looked at the big fellow. Just then 
the gun cracked and he ran about thirty 
yards and down he went. I turned my 
attention to the other one now which had 
trotted off a short distance and stopped 
but at the sound of the gun started to go 
again. I caught a bead on it and gave 
it a quartering shot, and over it went. 
This was a forked horn, the other a three 
pointer, and the big one had seven ‘points 
on each horn. I aimed to hit the trail 
we had gone in on and follow it to camp. 
I had gone farther away then I thought 
and when'I got to the trail the sun was 


John B. Griffin—a veteran hunter 


getting low, and I was still a long way 
from camp. I:almost made up my mind 
to hang up the deer I was carrying and 
leave it until morning but thoughts of 
venison steaks for breakfast induced me 
to stay with it, so I kept hiking along; 
and had gotten within half a mile of 
camp, when suddenly I heard a slight 
noise behind me and a little to one side 
which caused me to turn and look and 
there within 30 feet of me was a big 
cougar. When he saw that I had discov- 
ered him he crouched down as if to try 
to hide himself from sight and looked 
straight at me. I had the deer slung on 
my back so that my arms were free and 
I jerked the gun to my face quick as a 
flash and, catching a bead, fired and hit 
him squarely between the eyes. He rolled 
over and thrashed around at a great rate. 
I thought I heard the brush crack a little 
farther beyond and realized that there 
might be another one, so I threw the 
deer down and lit out, without even going 
to where he lay. I commenced to blow 
the horn now, which I always carried, 
and it was not long until I heard Temp 
coming with both dogs. He had heard me 
shoot and when he kgard the horn he 
knew something was up so he grabbed his 
gun and came as fast as he could. We 
went back and when we got to the place 
where I shot the cougar the dogs dashed 
out into the brush and after running a 
short distance, began barking up a tree. 
We went out there and sure enough just 


‘ as I suspected, they had a large cougar 


up the tree. I told Temp to shoot him 
out which he did; giving him a dead shot. 
As it was almost dark we let them lie 
where they were and went on to camp— 
Temp packing the deer. 

Temp had supper all ready when he left 
and all we had to do was to warm it up 
and if you will believe me, it tasted pretty 
good to a fellow after the tramp I had 
taken. Since breakfast Temp had killed 
one deer; but that was a big one so when 
I told him about what I had done, he was 
happy, but I want to tell you that I didn’t 
sleep the best in the world that night for 
every time I thought of those confounded 
cougars, it made the cold chills run all 
over me. It may be that they would not 
have attacked me, but I will pledge you 
my word that a cougar is a dangerous 
animal and besides, having the deer over 
my back was a great temptation as 
cougars like venison better than any other 
kind of meat; and no doubt kill more 
deer than any other animal that roves the 
woods. They lie in wait and spring on 
them, and can kill the largest buck. 
It has been estimated by the game ward- 
ens that a single cougar will slaughter 
fifty deer in a year, so you can easily 
figure out that every cougar that is killed 
saves a great many deer, and it*is al- 
ways a satisfaction to end the career 
of one of these game-killing beasts. 
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HE next morning while Temp was 
getting breakfast, I went out to 
where the cougars were and skinned 
them, and brought both of the hides into 
camp. After breakfast we got the horses 
up and each taking a saddle horse ‘and 
two pack horses we started out to go and 
pack the bucks, I had killed, into camp. 
When we got to where they were we tied 
our horses up and went out toward Black 
Butte to hunt awhile before we went back, 
as we did not intend to move camp that 
day anyhow. We proceeded along for 
probably a mile and ran into a big huckle- 
berry patch and, of course, the first hard 
work we had to do was to fill up on ber- 
ries. We had not been there long, how- 
ever, when the dogs commenced to work 
around through the patch, now and then 
giving a bark, and in a short time we 
heard them going around the side of 
Black Butte opening right along. We 
knew what it was now—we had run into 
Bruin’s patch of berries, and the dogs 
were hot on his trail. We listened until 
they went entirely out of hearing, then we 
hurriet’ back to the horses and loading up 
the deer started for camp, reaching there 
about noon. We hung the deer up and 
turned the horses loose to eat while we 
got dinner and then we took a saddle 
horse apiece and racked out to hunt the 
dogs up. We went out across big Elk’s 
Prairie and across Butte Creek; and away 
around the side of old Mt. Pitt for miles, 
but found no dogs, and had come back to 
camp disappointed. I told Temp that we 
would get up early the next morning and 
go west to the top of Round mountain 
and from there we.could hear in nearly 
all directions, and if we didn’t hear them 
we would have to come back to camp and 
go up by Fish lake and over towards 
the Lake of the Woods, for I knew they 
had him somewhere. Temp was up the 
next morning before daylight and had the 
fire going,'as he was anxious to be off. 
We did not take any horses, as I knew it 
was pretty rough and it would be better 
to go on foot; so we started out, and I 
could hardly keep up with Temp. He was 
so eager to get up to the top of that hill. 
Well, we got up there at last, and I sat 
down to rest and listen but we did not 
hear a sound, although we were high up 
and could see all over the surrounding 
country for miles in every direction. I 
could see that Temp was terribly disap- 
pointed and I was at a loss to know what 
to do,. but I was thinking mighty fast. 
It suddenly dawned on my mind that per- 
haps the dogs had been at the tree so 
long that they were not barking very 
often and I told Temp so. “Well,” he 
said, “what are we going to do about it?” 
“I am going to blow the horn,” I said, 
“and if Trailer is in hearing of it, he 
will bark.” “Go to it,” says Temp; so I 
put the horn up and gave it a long, loud 
blast. and waited. Before the sound 
died away, I heard Trailer’s “bow, waw, 
waw.” away off down the mountain. If 
you have ever lost anything that was pre- 
cious to you and had given it up and 
then had suddenly found it, perhaps you 
can realize the joy I felt when I heard 
that well-known bark. Temp was liter- 
ally wild: he jumped straight up. and 
jerked his hat off and yelled like a Com- 
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Trailer—a wonderful bear dog 


manche Indian. I cautioned him to be 
careful for if the bear should happen to 
get scared and come down the tree we 
would have a hard fight on our hands and 
maybe a long chase. He cooled down now, 
and I blew the horn again. They were 
listening for it this time, and they heard 
it, for they both. began barking furious- 
ly. We started down now and I could 
hardly restrain Temp, he was so anxious 
to get there, but I held him back and 
after traveling about a mile we. were 
close enough to see the dogs as the timber 
was open. We kept behind some trees 
until we got right up close, then walked 
up under the tree where the dogs were, 
which set them wild and they fairly raved. 
The bear was there sure enough, a great 
big old brown one, up about fifty feet, 
lying out on a limb looking down as un- 
concerned as if he knew he was perfectly 
safe. I told Temp we had better both 
shoot, as the dogs had been there a long 
time; and we wanted him out of there as 
quickly as possible. We selected a good 
place to shoot from, and I drew a bead 
on his head and Temp behind the shoulder 
and we both fired. Over he went and 
came crashing down through the limbs, 
breaking several of them off, and down on 
the ground dead. The dogs piled in on 
him and I let them yank him around until 
they were satisfied to quit. I now started 
Temp home after the horses, and stayed 
back and skinned the bear,and got him 
ready to pack, as he was too big for one 
horse to pack, and had to be cut up. 
Temp made the trip in due time and 
brought back meat for the dogs, and din- 
ner for ourselves. 

The dogs were awfully hungry and it 
certainly was good to see them eat., We 
got home in time to skin the deer and fix 
them all up so we could get them as we 
came-back. for we intended to go on to 
the Fish Lake camp the next’ morning. 
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: N° I will'tell you how we did this, as 


it might be of benefit to you some- 
time. We spread down a large sheet 

in a nice shady place, then spread the deer 
skins down with the flesh side up, and 
placed the meat on these. After salting 
it, we covered it all over with the sheet 
and left it there. I found out that in the 
mountains the best way to keep meat 
fresh is to roll it up in a sheet, and let it 
remain in a cool shady place right on the 
ground. , The next morning we packed up 
and went over to Fish lake. Here -was 
one of the loveliest places in the moun-’ 
tains; the water in the lake being as clear 
as crystal, and you could see the fish 
swimming all around. The first hard 
work we did was to go out fishing after 
we got camp established and _ horses 
turned out on the prairie, which was cov- 
ered with high grass. I walked out on a 
big log, which extended into the water for 
30 or 40 feet, and threw in my hook, and 
in less time than it takes to tell it I had 
hauled out a fine trout, fifteen inches long. 
I stood right there until I had caught 21 
fish and hardly a one under ‘twelve 
inches. I went to camp now, and started 
up a fire to get dinner. While I was 
cleaning the fish Temp came in and he was 
highly elated when he found I only had 
21, as he had over thirty, and made the 
remark that I could beat him hunting, but 
she could put it over on me fishing. We 
surely had more than we could eat right 
away. I told Temp he could take the dogs 
and go over towards the Lake of the 
Woods and he might catch a bear, as it 
was a great place for huckleberries, and 
the bear were pretty sure to be there. 
This suited Temp exactly, for nothing 
pleased him better than to get out into 
the woods with Trailer, all by himself. 
I laid off that afternoon and cleaned 
the fish, and as luck would have it I had 
about as much excitement as Temp did, 
without even going out of sight of camp. 
I took the fish down to the edge of the 
lake and laid them down on the grass and 
was busy cleaning them when all at once 
I saw the horses, which were up in the 
prairie, begin to stir around with their 
heads up looking and then turn, and all 
come dashing down towards camp. There 
were some trees that obscured my view, so 
I walked up that way a few steps, and I 
saw a large buck .coming across the 
prairie towards the lake on a dead run. 
I turned and ran back to camp as fast as 
I could and secured my gun and started 
back but before I got to the edge of the 
timber he had plunged into the lake and 
swam across and was just going out on 
the other side. Just then I saw ‘two 
big gray wolves come tearing along on 
his track like a streak. I did not show 
myself until they had plunged into the 
lake, then I ran as fast as I could up 
along the edge of the lake, and when 
they saw me, they made frantic efforts to 
get to the shore on the other side, before 
I could get opposite. but they could not 
make it as fast’ as I could run. One of 
them was several yards ahead of the 
other. and when I got to where I wanted 
to shoot from I waited a little until the 
head one got to the bank of the lake, 
which was narrow here. not over one hun- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 328) 
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WHEN THE SEA OTTER FLOURISHED 


SOME INTERESTING INFORMATION REGARDING THE LIFE HISTORY OF THIS VALUABLE 


HE Sea Otter affords material for 
one of the most romantically inter- 
esting chapters of frontier history, 
and the history of the fur traders and 
pioneers of the North Pacific coast re- 
gions. In fact, this interesting animal 
and its so highly prized and priced pelt, 
was one of the main and basic reasons for 
the Russian Government establishing it- 
self and its church on the Alaskan Coast. 

Discovered by Steller in 1751, the sea ot- 
ter was originally abundantly distributed 
over almost the entire coastline of the 
North Pacific Ocean, on both the American 
and Asiatic sides north of about the 40th 
parallel. Its pelt was, used as a common 
article of clothing; and the animals contin- 
ued in rather abundance until about the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century; 
though the area over which they were 
distributed had by that time become 
somewhat restricted to the Western Coast 
of Alaska and the opposite side of the Ber- 
ing Sea. While today this species is 
closer to the line of extinction than any 
of the other fur bearers, and is to be 
found but rarely along the Southern 
Coast of the Alaska Peninsula; in the 
vicinity of the Aleutian Islands and in a 
few districts on the Siberian Coast. 

It was my good fortune to spend part 
of the winter of 1916-17 in what was 
once the heart of the sea otter hunting 
grounds, and is today the center of their 
present habitat. Forty years ago the 
Russian-Aleut village of Belkofski, near 
the Western end of the Alaska Peninsula, 
was a thriving little metropolis of the 
most romantically crude frontier type, 
and the seat of what was one of the most 
lucrative industries ever carried on under 
the guise of religion—but the rule of the 
Rvssinn Greek-Catholic Church on the 
Alaskan Coast and 
its part in the poli- 
tics and trade in 
that part of the 
world, is a story in 
itself, and not of 
this article. 

While in the vi- 
cinity of Balkof- 
ski, I had as some 
of my every day 
companions, dur- 
ing the several 
months which I 
spent there collect- 
ing natural history 
specimens, a num- 
ber of notable na- 
tive sea otter hunt- 
ers of the old 
school; and I was 
fortunate in get- 
ting some very in- 
teresting first hand 
information re- 
garding the life 
History of the ani- 
mal, and the way it 
was hunted. 
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FUR BEARING ANIMAL AND THE MANNER IN WHICH IT WAS ALMOST EXTERMINATED 


By HAROLD McCRACKEN 


HE sea otter has a cylindrical body, 
the animal being from four to six 
feet in length, which includes an 
eight to ten inch tail, and weighs from 
about 80 to 110 pounds. The hind part of 
the body ends abruptly in the animal’s 
flat oar-like back feet, which are greatly 
like the flappers of the seal. The fore 
part of the body tapers to a globose head, 
without noticeable constriction of neck. 
The limbs are short, the fore feet being 
unusually small. The eyes are small and 
set high in the skull, the ears are low 
down, a little below the commissure of the 
mouth, and it has short stiff whiskers re- 
sembling those of the seal. The skin is 
very loose upon the body and the fur is 
generally of a deep liver brown color, 
frosted with a scanty growth of long, 
silver-tipped, stiffer hairs and underlaid 
by a preponderance of beautiful soft 
woolly fur which gives the pelt its value. 

They live on clams, mussels, sea- 
urchins, crabs and the tender shoots of 
the kelp. 

The sea otter spends practically its 
entire life on the water; and while the 
nature of its existence might seem to pre- 
clude its speedy extinction, and in real- 
ity has indeed afforded it protection from 
the pelt hunters, yet the fact that it is 
such a monogamous animal, so unprolific, 
and requiring about 20 years to fully 
mature, has caused its welfare as a spe- 
cies to be a most hazardous one and its 
extinction in the face of such ravenous 
persecution a moderately easy one. 

Generally but one young is born, and 
while the pup comes into the world with 
acute sense, sharp teeth and an ample 
amount of vitality, he matures but very 
slowly, and cannot live without the care 
and constant watchfulness of his mother. 


Native sea otter hunters in their skin bidarkas starting 
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Probably no other animal shows more 
interest and affection for its offspring 
than the female sea otter. She seems to 
take the greatest delight in fondling, 
playing and caring for her pups. For 
hours she will lie on her back in the 
water with her young one clasped between 
her fore feet and sing to and caress it; 
and it is in this same postion that she 
usually sleeps. The state of playfulness, 
however, is not entirely restricted to 
mother ‘and young, for it is common for 
a mature animal to lie on its back in the 
water and singing, play alone with bits. 
of kelp or sea weed, which it will toss 
about from paw to paw, seemingly de- 
lighting to catch the piece before it strikes 
the water. 

During the Spring and Summer 
months, when the weather is good, the 
sea otter goes from 50 to 100 miles off 
shore, living entirely in and on the deep 
sea. It is during this period that the 
young are generally born—though there 
seems to be no set season of mating— 
and for which the mother resorts to some: 
kelp patch. 

The animals apparently seem to prefer 
to spend their lives alone or with but 
their immature young, although small 
schools were occasionally seen when the 
species was most abundant. 

The sea otter’s pelt is “prime” at all 
seasons of the year but they were hunted 
by large parties of natives in bidarkas or 
skin boats during the summer months, 
the hunters going far out to sea in their 
seemingly frail crafts. While hunting 
for their quary, the crafts would be 
spread out in open formation, and whem 
an animal was located the entire fleet 
would encircle and close in on the hapless. 
creature, which would eventually be tired 
out and speared’ 
with a _ harpoon. 
Oftentimes several 
spears would strike 
the animal as it 
came up for its 
last breath, and 
the spear which 
struck nearest to 
its head always 
claimed the prize. 
In later years these- 
fleets of sea-lion 
skin canoes were: 
carried to the hunt- 
ing grounds on the 
decks of sailing 
vessels owndéd by 
American, British 
or Russian traders, 
though the method 
of hunting and 
capture continued’ 
the same. The sea- 
son’s catch of one 
of these vessels in 
about 1794 would 
(CONTINUED ON 


on a hunt PAGE 382) 
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FIELD TRIAL AND SHOOTING DOGS 


IN RECENT YEARS MANY HIGH CLASS, HOME TRAINED SHOOTING DOGS HAVE MADE 
GREAT §FIELD TRIAL RECORDS AND HAVE WON HIGH HONORS ON THE BENCH 


NUMBER of years ago at one of 

the All American Club’s trials in 

North Dakota, a new man turned up 
named Frank Fellows. A big powerful 
man with a soft voice—a lazy sort of 
drawl and an easy-going manner that 
made friends on sight. Mr. Fellows 
talked dog pretty steadily but never in an 
assertive way. He had with him as good 
a looking pointer as field trials have ever 
seen and yet in several respects he was 
different from the general run of dogs 
that were in the trials. A trifle more 
compact, a little better muscled and a bit 
wider in skull and shorter in head than 
the average run of dogs we had been run- 
ning. His neck was clean, shoulders 


beautifully placed and his back and loin 
and general running gear, everything that 


a dog should be. His name was Frank’s 
Den. He was beautifully trained and how 
he could handle the elusive prairie 
chicken! The wise old cock birds that 
had faced all the vicissitudes of life on 
the big plains had nothing in their reper- 
toire to uncork that Frank’s Den didn’t 
know by heart, forwards and backwards, 
and from both ends to the middle. When 
Frank’s Den went up to those trials he 
was just a plain shooting dog; the favor- 
ite shooting dog of Frank Fellows, and 
when he left he was a field trial winner 
that was henceforth to be known from 
coast to coast, and his owner, who, up to 
this time, had simply been one of those 
sportsmen who liked the best there is go- 
ing in dogs and guns and everything else, 
was a full-fledged field trial man. 

The oldest question in the field trial 
game, the first question that comes up 
whenever the every day sportsman and 
the field trial man meet, is usually, “What 
is the difference between a field trial dog 
and a shooting dog?” Now, Mr. Fellows 
is not what you would 
call a regular dog man. 

Out in Springfield, Mo., 
where he lives, he is 
the President of the 
Springfield Wagon Co. 
He was raised on a 
farm and owns one 
now, and in his time he 
has bred and exhibited 
cattle and pigs and 
chickens with success, 
and his horses were fa- 
miliar to western pat- 
rons of the turf.. He 


By RODNEY RANDOM 


has studied the breeding of animals be- 
cause it interests him. It is not record- 
ed that he has ever made any pretense 
to being a writer, nevertheless he can 
write, and has recently published a little 
brochure on hunting and field trial dogs. 
This little book has interested us, and if 
you are interested in bird dogs we be- 
lieve it will interest you. Anyhow, we ad- 
vise you to write him for a copy. They 
are free and they are well worth while. 
Meanwhile, here is what Mr. Fellows has 
to say about the relation of bench, show 
and field trial dogs to shooting dogs: 


66 LL breeding operations of pure 
A bred animals must be governed 
by a standard. A standard can 
only be built upon merit. Merit can only 
be found by test, and the test must be 
made to stand up in competition. And 
so the shows and trials to the bird dog 
breeder stand for just those things that 
live stock shows, milking contests, races, 
etc., stand for in the breeding of horses, 
cattle and other pure bred live stock; so 
that bringing into competition we test 
their quality for a standard. 

A pedigree would be of little value in 
an animal unless there was some gener- 
ally known merit back of it, and the merit 
can be made known to the public only 
through wide-open competition. 

The principal foundation for judgment 
at either show or trials is based upon 
common sense. . :e dog at the show must 
be judged upon his near resemblance 
to the type of his breed as per a proven 
and satisfactory standard of conforma- 
tion. For instance, a hunting dog of the 
scenting variety must have a properly 
constructed head with a good long square 
muzzle and dropping flews, such as have 
the bloodhound, beagles, pointers and set- 


string of bench and field trial winners 


ters. On the other hand, the typical eye 
hunter has a keen, sharp pointed: head 
and nose, such as the whippet, greyhound, 
etc. A tendency to compromise the two 
brings the result that you have neither 
one thing or the other. As the forms and 
shapes were the making of the Creator. 
surely there is a reason. So this is my 
explanation why I am a ‘head’ crank. 

Coming back to the course, we will 
devote the rest of this article strictly to 
the bird dog. In the conformation of the 
typical bird dog, the essential elements of 
running gear construction are to be close- 
ly considered. The feet of good propor- 
tioned size, well padded, and toes tv- 
gether, good boned legs, set squarely 
under him, and a clean straight shoulder 
that he may travel with the least fric- 
tion. A body with well sprung ribs, giv- 
ing plenty of lung room, etc. 

All these things are for strength and 
endurance. 

A well set neck, a keen tapering. tail, 
and a fine coat of hair are the things that 
bring the subject to perfection. 

So in summing up the dog from the 
bench we pick out many of these essen- 
tial elements that help make him an ideal 
field trial dog, or a shooting dog. 

A dog must have the natural qualities 
referred to, as bench conformation, in or- 
der to have the properly constructed head, 
to contain the necessary organs that pro- 
vide him with scenting qualities in pro- 
portion to his speed. 

Besides the natural qualities of con- 
formation, there are other natural quali- 
ties desired that cannot be judged upon 
the bench—those of nervous energy and 
bird sense, as demonstrated in a dog’s 
style and animation in pointing game, 
their instinct to be good enduring rust- 
lers, to stay out in front of their hand- 

: lers, to seek the likely 

places that are the 
usual harbors of game 
birds, to pass the bar- 
ren places, and not 
work over the same ter- 
ritory twice. 


T the trials we 
have the test of 
endurance, range 
and speed, bird sense, 
which is termed in judg- 
(CONTINUED ON 
PAGE 348) 
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THE EIGHTH INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE 
SIMPLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


. 

66 HERE’S no mortal sense in tollin’ 

boys off to go fishin’,” said Aunt 

Mary one morning, some weeks 
after the frogging experience. “Besides 
it takes the time away from gatherin’ 
frogs which is good. I do know what on 
earth they see in eatin’ ’em but they 
don’t seem to let up any in the price.” 

Matt had made several shipments and 
each time the returns had come back sat- 
isfactory, and a letter following one ship- 
ment had assured him that all he could 
secure would be acceptable. Here was a 
new way opening up to earn money, and 
Aunt Mary was provided with more 
funds than she had ever had at one 
time during her widowhood. “Seems 
Yough frogs ain’t so meachin’ mean as 
they one time was,” said Matt, a sugges- 
tion of a smile playing around his mouth. 
“Nothin’ ain’t mean, once you can put it 
to good use,” snapped back his aunt, 
“an’ you needn’t touch me up none about 
it. Seems you’re gittin’ a little peart 
like with your tongue.” “I wasn’t touch- 
in’ of you up,” said Matt; “I was talkin’ 
on the good p’ints of frogs.” This con- 
versation had followed their talk in rela- 
tion to the camping trip proposed by Mr. 
Adams, on which Matt was so hopeful 
of becoming a member of the party. Mr. 
Woodhull had been to the city helping 
his firm out with some emergency work 
and had returned to take 
up once more his upbuild- 
ing vacation. No time had 
as yet been set for the 
trip, only preliminary ar- 
rangements had _ been 
gone over. 

“T s’pose it can be fixed 
some way so you can go,” 
said Aunt Mary, “but -it 
takes a week away from 
your work an’ leaves me 
alone. You make more’n 
you ever did a berryin’.” 
“Frogs lasts all summer 
an’ berries don’t,” said 
the boy; “’sides, Mr. 
Adams said he would pay 
me to look up a boat an’ 
get things we’d want. He 
asked me how much I was 
makin’ a week froggin’ 
and’ if he pays me I won’t 
kick none, ’cause I want 
some traps more’n I’ve 
got for mus’ rats this win- 
ter an’ a snappin’ turtle 
hook an’ spear.” “Snap- 
pin’ turtles don’t bother 





us none,” said his aunt, “an’ I don’t see 
what you need to bother ’em for.” “The 
folks what buys my frogs asked Mr. 
Woodhull if I could get ’em some in the 
winter time; said they’d pay me for 
’em.” “You'll ,be a sellin’ of all the 
trash in the brooks, looks like,’ she said, 
“but I don’t see how you can get ’em in 
the winter-time.” Matt said nothing but 
went out and, gathering up his frog 
trappings, went away whistling. 

Mr. Adams was at the house when he 
returned in the evening and wanted him 
to go with him the following day over to 
a pond some miles away. There were 
some carp to be had there, he was told, 
and he wanted to give them a trial. Matt 
knew nothing of these fish and was not 
acquainted with the pond mentioned; 
while he knew of it he had never been 
to it so he could give no information as 
to its size or depth. They were to drive 
over about noon and Matt was to supply 
worms. Mr. Adams said he would pro- 
vide the other bait himself, not men- 
tioning the kind necessary. “I. don’t 
know nothin’ about ’em,” said the boy. 
“What kind of hooks an’ poles shall I 
take?” He was told to take stout poles 
and to bring along all the hooks he had 
as they might find other fish than carp 
there. “How big are they?” asked the 
lad, interested in anything like fish, and 





The pond by the old ice house is a good place for carp 


particularly those he knew nothing of. 
“Well, there’s little ones and big ones,” 
said Mr. Adams, in a trifle teasing tone. 
“T’ve caught them as heavy as twenty 
pounds. “Not in ponds?” asked Matt, 
looking his surprise. “Yes, I’ve seen 
them larger than that, but I never have 
taken them myself.” “Don’t seems ough 
they’d get that big in on’y mill ponds,” 
said Matt. “What else do they bite on 
’sides worms?” “Well,” replied Mr. 
Adams, “I’ve caught them on corn and 
lima beans and—” “huckleberries an’ 
pun’kins, I ’spose,” broke in Matt, who 
felt that Mr. Adams was poking fun 
at him. Mr. Adams laughed heartily, al- 
ways taking delight in raising Matt’s in- 
credulous ire. Then he continued: “They 
are really a queer fish and have most pe- 
culiar habits in their way of life, but 
like every thing else it meets their ends 
and so they thrive.” ‘Any other kinds 
of fish other there?” asked the boy in a 
tone of voice which denoted his incre- 
dulity about lima beans and corn as a 
fish bait. “Yes,” said Mr. Adams, “the 
man who owned the place several years 
ago had crappies put in with the carp.” 
“What’s them?” he was asked in the boy’s 
quick, jerky way. “A much smaller fish 
than the carp but excellent eating and 
good sport in the taking,” replied Mr. 
Adams. “Meet me where Mr. Woodhull 
boards about eleven o’clock 
and we'll go.” 


HE lad went for frogs 
= early in the morning, 

coming home in good 
time to reach the appoint- 
ed place at eleven o’clock. 
He was talking to Mr. 
Woodhull when Mr. 
Adams drove up in a light 
market wagon. Their 
equipment was soon in 
the wagon. Matt seated 
himself on the bottom 
with his feet swinging 
from the rear while their 
poles extended out back. 
“*Spose we'll get some 
Lima bean fish” he said 
as they started. Mr. 
Adams nudged the other 
man with his elbow and 
made no reply. Matt no- 
ticed the action and more 
than ever was convinced 
that he was being joked in 
the matter. As they came 
to a cross roads they 
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overtook a team driven by his enemy, 
Ned Southard. As they passed close to 
each other Matt did not see who it 
was until a trifle past the wagon, but 
the recognition was mutual and South- 
ard, grasping the heavy whip at his side, 
aimed a vicious swing at the dcspoiler 
of his curly locks. Matt swung quickly 
to one side deftly avoiding the blow and 
with fingers twirling at his nose shouted 
tauntingly, boy fashion, “Got any ol’ hair 
to sell?” He knew he was too well pro- 


tected to fear any other manner of as- 


sault and enjoyed the scowling looks 
which followed him down the road. The 
two men were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation so the boy was left to his own 
reflection. He was a rough country boy, 
knowing but little of the ways of life 
outside his own narrow sphere, being 
sought after by men experienced in 
world affairs and of highly refined na- 
tures, and he was logician enough to 
know that he was imbibing much from 
them in the way of upbuilding, knowl- 
edge and character. And to them his 
frank and kindly nature, coupled with his 
quaint manner of speech, ever appealed. 
While his observation and knowledge of 
the ways of the folks of the woods and 
water unconsciously transformed him 
into a juvenile “Natty Pumpo,” who 
would much rather know the ways of 
mice than of men. 


HEN they arrived at their desti- 

nation they found a large pond 

which had been raised for the pur- 
pose of boating and cutting ice in the 
winter, The first owner, who had passed 
away some years since, had secured sev- 
eral varieties of fish and installed them 
in the waters where they had thrived 
well. The present owner, a genial talk- 
ative man of but little culture, freely 
granted them the privilege of fishing and 
loaned them a boat and a pair of oars. 
“The’s some big carps in there,” he said. 
“We get one once in a while but they 
are much harder to get than they are 
good to eat, though once in a while 
they don’t go so bad. A sort of a dude 
feller was over here las’ week and he 
got three good ones. It rained some— 
they don’t seem to bite much when the 
sun shines bright——jes’ fore dark or 
before sun up is best.” The man was 
talkative and his tongue ran with appar- 
ent ease. “This feller had several kinds 
of baits an’ said he had ketched ’em 
with Lima beans once or twice.” Matt 
straightened up. “Lima beans again,” he 
thought. “I’ll bet Mr. Adams told him 
to say that when he went to the barn 
after him. He’s a stringin’ me.” Mr. 
Woodhull rowed the boat heading it well 
up toward several] tree tops which had 
fallen in the water. “Such places are 
the best for crappies,” he said; “they 
lie in the shadows of bank and brush.” 
“Your poles are too heavy to have good 
sport with these fish,” said Mr. Adams; 
“we'll go ashore and cut some long birch 
ones, just heavy enough to make a good 
weight whip.” Matt went ashore and 
soon returned with what Mr. Adams said 
were first rate ones. “’Taint no fun 
yankin’ fish outen’ the water soon’s they 
bite; I like to see ’em scoot around,” said 
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Fisherman’s haven 


the lad, as he proceeded to trim the poles 
to his liking. “I thought may’be you 
would bring only the heavier lines with 
you and so I thought this would be 
good,” said Mr. Adams, as he produced 
some heavy linen thread which he had 
carefully waxed. “This works well with 
small fish and will last for several trips 
if cared for, besides it will land a good- 
sized fish if well handled—the same 
hooks we used for perch are good.” Mr. 
Adams used a very light split-bamboo 
much the same in weight as a fly-rod but 
shorter. “Cast well up to the tree tops, 
we'll get them there if at all, as they lie 
in the shade.” 

The boy was rewarded with the first 
bite and his cork went away with a 
series of sharp nibbles and then went 
down with a rush and out of sight. Then 
he struck. His slender whip-like pole 
bent nearly double and the line cut the 
water clear around the boat, while the 
men raised their tackle to give the fish 
full play. “Gee, but he’s a sport,” cried 
the delighted Matt, as Mr. Woodhull 
slipped the net under the fish and laid 
it in the boat. 

Here was a fish which neither Mr. 
Woodhull or the boy had ever seen a 
specimen of before; much like a sunfish 
in shape but greenish bronze in color 
and darker freckle-like markings, with 
mouth and head quite like a white perch. 
Its weight was about one pound. “It’s a 
good one,” said Mr. Adams. The boy 
gloated over it, closely examining its 
fins and all points with interest. “Seems 
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‘ough it intended to ‘stay in the water 
after it was hooked,” he said as much 
to himself as for other ears. “I guess 
if they growed to ten pounds they’d mos’ 
do it.” He baited his hook and resumed 
fishing. “Don’t make any noise on the 
bottom of the boat,” admonished Mr. 
Adams. “They are very shy and will 
leave the neighborhood if disturbed that 
way. 

“There are no fish better known in 
southern waters. They are fished for a 
great deal. They are generally found in 
muddy waters and will take minnows as 
well as worms and sometimes pieces of 
fish. They are called ‘strawberry bass’ 
by a good many people. They look much 
alike but are not the same fish. They are 
good fish to eat, put up a good fight when 
hooked with light tackle and should be 
stocked in all the waters in this pa 
the country.” The lad was never 
interested than when listening to Mr. 
Adams when he was giving him informa- 
tion about fish which were strange to him. 


EVERAL more crappies were taken 
from the same place, but none quite 
so large as the first one. Just before 

leaving for the channel to try for carp 
Matt had a bite and threw into the boat 
a beautifully colored fish, rose tinted on 
the sides shading to a deep orange on the 
belly, with a bronze green back. “It’s a 
long-eared sunfish,” said Mr. Adams, ad- 
miringly, “and they are rare enough 
here.” “I didn’t know fish had ears,” 
said the boy quietly, and the men 
laughed. “See this bluish colored spot 
running back from the gills Held it up, 
so. Now you see what looks like large 
ears lying along the side. They are only 
peculiar markings of the fish, but they 
look like ears.\ These fish are all along 
the coast from Maine down, but i- some 
sections are scarce. They build nests 
like a bird, only they make them out of 
gravel at the edge of the water. They 
fan the small pebbles away with their 
fins, moving the larger ones with their 
mouths until they have a hollow in which 
to deposit their eggs. They then stand 
guard until they are hatched, driving 
away all other fish which may come 
around I have sat quietly on the bank 
watching their movements and putting a 
small stick in the water I have pushed 
the mother fish more than a foot away 
from her nest when she would return 
not in the least frightened. There are 
several varieties of sunfish, th= largest 
being the kind you have taken and they 
have always been hunted by the small 
boy in the brooks. But with trout rod 
and fly just at sundown over shallow 
water; when they are to b “ound as 
large as this one. they are fished for by 
men, as they will take a fly quickly, if it 
is a dark one, always coming to the top 
of the water for it. They will live in al- 
most any kind of water and are good 
pan fishes. As we have more’than a 
dozen crappies suppose we get our tackle 
ready and se if we can get a carp. They 
are at times a very difficult fish to catch; 
at other times they are taken easily. I 
brought some 4-0 hooks along as they re- 
quire about that size, but not much 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


ROM Fort Capron, Florida, to the 
mouth of St. Lucie river, there is an 
expanse of Indian river known as St. 

Lucie Sound, several miles in width, af- 
fording fine sailing, close-hauled or free. 
On our way we encountered a school of 
porpoises rolling and rollicking in play- 
ful gambols as we sped by. 


them to their own devices we sailed over 
to the wharf of “Old Cuba,” as he was 
known, opposite to the mouth of the St. 
a Old Cuba had squatted in a small, 
a 


very rich hummock, where he grew 

rofusion of fruit and vegetables and 
tobacco. He was a Cuban refugee, hav- 
ing been engaged in one of the numerous 
revolutions common to the Pearl of the 
Antilles. 

We purchased a sack of sweet potatoes, 
a bunch of bananas, and some hands of 
tobacco, the seed of which he had brought 
from Cuba. Sniffing the tobacco I said: 

“Ah, that’s fine; genuine Havana to- 
bacco!” 

“No, no, senor,” he said, “Cuba tobac’, 
not Habana; he grow in de country, 
Vurlta Abajo, down in Cuba.” 

“You’re right, Cuba,” I rejoined, 
“cigars are made in Havana; but the 
tobacco grows in the lower country.” 

“Si, senor, but cigar made in country, 
too; he call de ‘Plantation’ cigar.” 

Cuba was right, again, for I remember 
well the old “Plantation” cigars, very 
black they were and long and wrapped 
in barreled-shaped fagots cased in the 
inner bark of the palm tree. 

Declining Cuba’s urgent invitation to 
stop for dinner, we sailed across to the 
St. Lucie, and when several miles up the 
river there was a sudden shock as the 
bow struck something, and was lifted up 
as the Blue Wing glided over it. Then 
there was quite a commotion and splash- 
ing on the surface of the water as we 
saw a flipper lifted up, and then we 
caught a glimpse of a queer flat, round- 
ed tail, and then with a rush and a wake 
like a motor-boat the creature disap- 
peared. I thought at first it might be a 
porpoise, but on second thought knew it 
to be a manatee, or sea-cow, which was 
then not uncommon in the St. Lucie, as 
we afterward saw several more feeding 
on the eel-grass along the river. 

We camped at the confluence of the 
forks of the river, where it divided into 
the North and South Halpatiokee rivers. 
Black bass fishing was excellent in both 
streams, and it was in the south fork 
that I caught my record bass on the arti- 
ficial fly. It was taken on a “polka” and 
weighed fourteen pounds, though it will 
be remembered that I caught“ne on live 
bait in the Sebastian river that weighed 
twenty pounds. These records are not 
likely to be broken at this late day, for 
even in Florida, large-mouthed bass of 
more than ten pounds are not often met. 


Leaving. 


FOURTEENTH PAPER 


Late one afternoon, up the south fork, 
I located a turkey roost, and the next 
morning before sunrise I took my turkey 
call and repaired to the vicinity, where 
there was a thicket of myrtle bushes. I 
sat on a log well-screened from observa- 
tion, and began “yelping” like the calling 
of a hen turkey. Several gobblers re- 
sponded from the roost, but failing to put 
in an appearance I gave it up and left 
the thicket. Before going into the blind 
I had examined the white sand surround- 
ing the thicket for turkey tracks, but saw 
nothing. Now, to my surprise I saw the 
fresh tracks of an immense panther, 
judging from his foot-prints, which 
stopped within fifteen feet of me, when 
he left in a hurry, as I could judge from 
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The Blue Wing off Jupiter Light 


the difference in the tracks, going and 
coming. Hearing my yelping he fully 
expected to make a meal of a hen turkey 
in distress. 


"EAR the source of the south prong 
of the river, well down toward the 
Everglades, we saw a rookery of 

roseate spoonbills, or pink curlews, which 
were not uncommon at that time. A few 
ivory-bill woodpeckers were also ob- 
served, but I imagine that they are now 
extinct in Florida. Two flamingos* were 
sighted flying over the marshes one day, 
going at a rapid rate in the direction of 
the southern coast. There was in this 
locality a “burn,” on which deer could be 
seen feeding in the early morning. These 
burns are made by the Seminoles for this 
very purpose; for after burning off the 
old, tall grass, a new growth appears 
within a few weeks. One day I, was 
standing among some bushes at the edge 
of this burn looking for a deer, when I 
was conscious of something moving near 
my eye, which I thought to be a leaf, 
but which proved to be a small snake of 
an intense emerald green color, with eyes 
like rubies, which was wiggling his head 
within a few inches of my eye. It was a 


beautiful creature, and quickly seizing it 
I wrapped it up in my handkerchief and 
placed it in my pocket, for I had never 
seen anything like it before. On my 
return to camp I got out the can of 
alcohol, and then to my chagrin I dis- 
covered that my precious specimen had 
escaped. 

Black bass fishing in both forks of the 
St. Lucie was really too much of a good 
thing. On favorable days, even with the 
fly, one soon tired of the sport, as it re- 
quired but little skill to lure them from 
the dark but transparent water. And 
they were as good as they were game. 
Their flavor was not surpassed by those 
of any other waters, north or south, 
within my experience. But after leaving 
the St. Lucie their memory would alone 
be left us as we would not be likely to 
meet them again. 

After a week or two spent in the de- 
lightful wilderness of the St. Lucie we 
broke camp and sailed out into Indian 
river again. We had fair sailing until 
Jupiter Narrows was reached, through 
which for eight or ten miles we followed 
tre devious and tortuous channel, amid 
the mazes of many mangrove isles; and 
though the water was deep, the channel 
narrowed to fifty yards, and sometimes 
to as many feet. In lieu of a topsail we 
hoisted the peak of the mainsail as high 
as possible in order to catch the slight 
breeze blowing over the mangroves; but 
even then we frequently resorted to the 
setting poles to aid our passage through. 

This was the most picturesque portion 
of Indian river. The surface of the 
water, quite still and smooth at all times, 
reflected the green walls of the narrow 
strait as in a mirror, while small side 
channels led off between the numerous 
islands like streaks of planished silver. 
The trunks of the mangroves stood sev- 
eral feet above the water supported by 
arching roots, long, smooth and deeply 
rooted, in the nature of banyan trees. 
Groups of palmettos were seen, around 
whose dark trunks were curiously inter- 
twined the climbing gray stems of the 
rubber trees, forming a rustic lattice- 
work of rare beauty, whose meshes were 
filled with graceful air-ferns and air- 
plants with plumes of crimsom bloom. 

We finally emerged into Hobe Sound, as 
that part of Indian river is called, from 
the Narrows to Jupiter, being some ten 
miles long and about a quarter of a mile 
wide. There was fine fishing in this 
reach of water, and the boys enjoyed 
trolling as we sailed along with a slight 
breeze. They were kept busy pulling in 
jack, amber-jack, leather-jack, cavalli, 
bluefish and other species, easily lured 
with spinner, spoon, squid, or even with 
a bacon rind or a bit of white rag. The 
fish were unhooked as soon as landed, 
and returned to the water unharmed and 
undaunted, to continue their free wag. 
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From Conch Bar we sighted the tail 
brick tower of Jupiter Light, where we 
soon arrived. The tower, one hundred 
feet high, stands on a bluff fifty feet 
above the water, at the confluence of 
Indian and Locohatchee rivers, where 
they unite and flow as Jupiter river to 
the sea, a mile or more away. From the 
balcony surrounding the lantern the view 
is at once grand and comprehensive. 


First, we see Indian river stretching 
away for miles toward the north, where, 
in the distance, we obtain but fugitive 
glimpses of it between the intervening 
hills and clumps of foliage, “like orient 
pearls at random strung.” 
Locohatchee, winding along through the 
savannas with many a devious turn, like 
a huge serpent gliding from the setting 
sun toward the sea. Toward the south 
lies a panorama of pines, cypress and 
sawgrass, with their varying tints of 
green, amidst which is a network of small 
streams glinting in the sunlight like a 
filagree of silver while far beyond lies 
Lake Worth, a burnished shield on a 
velvet sward. Turning at last toward 
the east we behold grand old ocean 
“darkly, deeply, beautifully blue.” stretch- 
ing away to the vast horizon, where the 
blue above meets the blue below. 


We camped at the foot of the bluff, and 
slept with the huge eye of the lantern 
flashing and gleaming on us, as it kept 
watch and ward over the vast expanse 
of the sea. The next morning we decided 
to sail at once for Lake Worth if the 
wind and sea were favorable. I ascend- 
ed to the lantern with the superintendent 
to get his opinion as to the chances for 
a safe trip outside from Jupiter Bar to 
Lake Worth Inlet. As the wind was off 


shore, and the sea comparatively smooth, 


I decided to go at once. 


While enjoying the view from the bal- 
cony just described, our attention was 
arrested by the baying of hounds, hot on 
a scent, which the superintendent said 
was an almost daily occurrence, when 
his two foxhounds enjoyed a deer chase, 
though they were never known to catch 
a deer. Pretty soon we saw through a 
vista in the woods, several deer leaping 
over bushes and moving with the speed 
of the wind. Then through another open- 
ing among the palmettos we saw them 
halt and proceed to feed as quietly as if 
nothing unusual was going on. Within 
a few minutes we saw through the vista 
first named the dogs following on the hot 
trail at their utmost speed, when they, 
too, disappeared. Then as the sound of 
the baying dogs approached too near the 
feeding deer they started off with a wild 
rush, leaping and bounding, and when 
last sighted were circling back again to 
their feeding spot. And so the merry 
game went on, both dogs and deer seem- 
ing to enjoy it. At last the dogs ap- 
peared near the foot of the tower with 
lolling and dripping tongues, glad to lie 
in a shady, breezy spot, to ruminate on 
the uncertainty of life when the race is 
not always to the swift, but with the con-: 
solation that the joy of anticipation 
might be realized with the morrow and 
their prowess in the chase established. 


Then, the . 
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OR the twelve-mile sail at sea, from 

Jupiter to Lake Worth Inlet, I de- 

cided to take with me only Frank 
who had taken a fancy for sailing and 
who proved an apt pupil, and to let the 
other boys tramp the beach, which was 
a mode of transportation quite common 
between the two inlets. The boys read- 
ily agreed to this suggestion for they 
had no desire to trust themselves on “the 
briny” in a boat with but eight inches 
freeboard. Accordingly, I put them on 
the south side of Jupiter Inlet with the 
admonition to make the trip as quickly 
as possible, so that they might arrive at 
the lake before nightfall. 

My plan was to leave Jupiter on the 
last of the ebb tide so that when I ar- 
rived at Lake Worth Inlet the flood tide 
would be running strong. Frank and I 
went over Jupiter Bar with a fair wind, 
and found quite a heavy swell outside, 
which I feared might give a touch of 
seasickness. But by keeping inshore as 
close as possible, and with a beam wind 
we arrived off Lake Worth Inlet in little 
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learned, subsequently, that, all told, there 
were but about twenty-five settlers along 
the length of the lake, some twenty miles. 
As it was rather too windy for oranges, 
they were engaged in the cultivation of 
bananas, pine-apples, guavas, sugar cane 
and vegetables, which gave quicker re- 
turns. The cane was manufactured into 
syrup. The climate was simply delight- 
ful and most healthful. Most of the set- 
tlers were from the northern and western 
states. 

We anchored off a two-story house in 
the midst of a tall, bearing cocoanut 
grove, with an oleander hedge twenty feet 
in height, the fragrance of which had 
been perceptible to us for several miles. 
It proved to be the home of Charley 
Moore, at one time, many years before, 
a sailor in the United States Navy, but 
later engaged in wrecking along the 
coast. He was very glad to see us, and 
was desirous that I would settle on, Lake 
Worth, as the only physician within easy 
call was at City Point, near Titusville, 
and two hundred miles away. He offered 


A scene on Lake Worth, Florida, at the time of Dr. Henshall’s visit 


more than two hours. As the flood tide 
was making strong we went through the 
narrow inlet to the lake without mishap. 
Our passage along the coast was rather 
better than I had expected, but as the 
wind freshened when we were fairly out- 
side, we arrived at our destination three 
hours before the “tramps,” as Frank 
called them, put in an appearance, much 
to his satisfaction. He told them a 
graphic and thrilling yarn of our en- 
counter with man-eating sharks during 
our passage through the inlet. His story, 
however, reconciled them to their tramp, 
especially as they had collected some fine 
shells, corals and sea-fans on the way. 
We camped that night on the north 
side of the inlet. A small house at the 
head of the lake was the only one in 
sight. Next morning we sailed several 
miles down the lake, and the boys trolling, 
meanwhile, captured three bluefish, which 
seemed to be abundant. The houses of 
the settlers, which were few and far be- 
tween, were all on the east shore. We 


to make me a deed, for one dollar, to five 
acres of his banana patch. That it was 
a good offer I may remark in passing, 
that the probable value of the tract to- 
day would not be far from one hundred 
thousand dollars. I had already declined 
a similar good offer at Rockledge, which 
may go to suggest that opportunity 
knocks at a man’s door more than once. 

The south end of Lake Worth is sepa- 
rated from the sea-beach by a ridge of 
but a hundred yards or so in width, called 
the “haulover.” 

It was there that the wreckers made 
their camp whenever occasion demanded. 
And in connection with it Charley Moore 
told me the following story, which he 
said was as true as gospel, and that he 
would take his “bible oath” as to its 
probity: Whenever the wreckers were 
at this camp it was frequented by fish- 
crows, who had been encouraged in their 
visits by the men who would, at meal 
times, throw portions of fish, meat or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 333) 
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FRANK S. DAGGETT 
[N the passing of Frank S. Daggett, a member of 

FOREST AND STREAM’S advisory board, another man 
becomes a memory. Recently as director of the Mu- 
seum of History, Science and Art at Los Angeles, 
Daggett’s chief interest was in the taking from the 
asphalt deposits at the Rancho La Brea the richest 
collection of fossils ever obtained, arranging for these 
to be properly cared for and adequately studied. This 
will, perhaps, be his monument, not better preserved 
were it of marble. His friends of the great out- 
doors of by-gone years tell us that whether chained 
to business in Chicago or bird-nesting in the open, 
his every undertaking was marked by the enthusiasm 
of the true sportsman, giving his best to the game for 
its own sake. 

Glancing back at random we find Dzggett record- 

ing the occurrence (and skinning) of a wild swan 
in the following words: “On November 24, 1906, I 
spent the day four miles north of Waukegan, IIl., 
where Big Dead River crosses a strip of alternate 
sand-dunes and marsh a mile wide and a favorite 
place for ducks when Lake Michigan is too rough 
for their comfort. I learned from a hunter of a swan 
wl.ich had been shot, and on my way back to Chicago 
stopped long enough at Waukegan to secure it. 
‘Lhe bird, for a swan, was not over fat, but sufficiently 
so to test the enthusiasm of any but an old timer.” 
We trust there will be such “old timers” about while 
FOREST AND STREAM continues. 

In the death of Mr. Frank S. Daggett the world of 
science suffers an irreparable loss. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 
OLD readers of FOREST AND STREAM will recall a 
battle fought thirty-five years ago to keep the 
Yellowstone National Park from being handed ever 
to people who wished to use it for money-making. 
At that time this was the nation’s only big park. 
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Something very like that is happening now. A 
bill has recently passed the Senate, been favorably 
reported from the Public Lands Committee, and is 
now on the unanimous consent calendar of the 
House of Representatives, which alarms persons 
who value our national park system. The bill seems 
to have the approval of some responsible officials of 
the Government, and is asked for by farmers and 
commercial people out in Idaho. It authorizes 
granting the right to construct reservoirs and irri- 
gation canals in the southwest corner of the Yellow- 
stone Park—the Falls River district—and taking 
the water out of the Park for irrigation in Idaho. 
Its purpose is to change the uses of a region which 
nearly fifty years ago was “dedicated and set apart 
as a public park or pleasure-ground for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people,” from the object to 
which it was then by Congress devoted—a pleasure 
ground—to a means for making money for private 
local commercial interests; to deprive the people 
to whom this Park belongs of rights which once 
taken away cannot be recovered. 

The Falls River district has long been known as 
a great feeding ground for moose. The construction 
of these reservoirs will not tend to benefit this moose 
range, but the destruction or survival of the moose 
here is a small matter compared to the danger of 
breaking down the whole system of national parks 
in this country. 

If Congress can properly grant to one private con- 
cern the privilege to do a particular thing in one 
national park—if it chooses to give to officials the 
authority to grant to private concerns rights hitherto 
belonging to the public and which these officials now 
have no lawful right to interfere with—the whole 
system of national parks of the United States is 
threatened. To pass this bill will take from the 
people rights enjoyed for many years. The bill is 
H. R. 12466. 

Outcry is made about money losses by ten or fif- 
teen thousand farmers in Idaho whose crops were 
reduced during the very exceptional year 1919 by 
the terrible drought that caused likewise very 
severe losses to a multitude of other farmers and 
live stock raisers in other neighboring states. The 
case of the Idaho men seems hard, but the farmer 
farms with his eyes open; he knows that he must 
take his chances on weather conditions. 

It is for the public to decide whether it is reason- 
able—because of these losses in an exceptional year 
—that a hundred million people, each one of whom 
has rights of possession and occupancy in the na- 
tional parks of the country, shall be deprived of 
those rights. Shall such a precedent be created for 
the Yellowstone Park? The people—who own it— 
must approve or disapprove this measure. Do they 
approve this bill which gives away a corner of the 
Yellowstone Park and at once will produce other 
demands from private interests asking for congres- 
sional action to take away other rights in any other 
park in the land? If they do not approve, if they 
feel that the National Park system of this country is 
too valuable to our people to be sacrificed to the com- 
mercial interest of a few local communities, then let 
each one of our readers say so. Let him write to his 
congressman and tell him that the bill, H. R. 12466 
must not be passed. 

If the great public is not willing to take the 
trouble to speak up for its own rights, it does not 
deserve to possess rights. If it does not act in 
this case further encroachments will be encouraged. 
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MR. SHIRAS’ LAW 
[t was a great and goodly company of men who— 


in the spirit—crowded about Hon. George Shiras * 


3rd, on the morning of April 20th, and extended to 
him—still in the spirit—the glad hand of congratu- 
lation on having, at last, come into his own. On 
the previous day the United States Supreme Court 
had held the Migratory Bird Treaty Act constitu- 
tional, and had thus, for good and all, settled the 
question over which, for some years, there has been 
much discussion. 

At intervals there arises in every country some 
man who performs for his fellow, men a public ser- 
vice of such extraordinary worth that it is always 
connected with his name and that the benefits re- 
ceived from it insure to him the enduring gratitude 
of a multitude.of thoughtful people. Such a man 
is George Shiras 3rd, who first set on foot the move- 
ment to place migratory birds under the control 
of the Federal Government. 

His original bill, introduced in the 58th Congress 
in December, 1904, raised a storm of discussion. 


Many lawyers declared that it was unconstitutional , 


and could never stand; and in fact it was opposed 
to all previous ideas of wild life protection. It in- 
volved a new principle based on the fact that the 
creatures to which it applied were migratory— 
made. long journeys and at different times lived in 
different places. Mr. Shiras was the first to recog- 
nize the fundamental difference, from the game 
protection viewpoint, between migratory and non- 
migratory birds. His forceful brief in support of 
the principle was published in FOREST AND STREAM 
in November, 1906, and to him belongs the credit 
for having discovered and announced the greatest 
protective force yet set on foot in America. 

In 1908 Mr. Weeks introduced another migratory 
bird bill which failed, but in 1913 such a law was en- 
acted. Meantime, Senator Root had proposed a con- 
vention between Great Britain and the United States 
for the protection of migratory birds. During 1916 a 
treaty providing for this was signed and ratified 
by both Powers, and in 1918 an Enabling Act was 
passed and became law. It is this act that has just 
been declared constitutional. 

To secure the passage of this act, many men 
worked hard and faithfully without hope of reward 
other than the satisfaction which comes of loyal 
labor for a principle. To all these men credit is 
due. They have accomplished tasks that entitle 
them to stand well out in front of the army of 
fighters for the cause; they are leaders. But no 
man working for wild life in America has, in our 
belief, done any single thing which is so notable 
and offers such promise of enduring benefit to the 
comnee as the service performed by George Shiras 
3rd. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE WOODS 

HE Indians of the North have a single specific 
for every bodily ailment: gunpowder and black 
tea, mixed and boiled. Such treatment seems almost 
painfully heroic, nevertheless the Indians frequently 
recover. But a more varied treatment, and one 
rather more in touch with medical practice, would 
seem to be necessary, not only for the Indians, but 
for the city man who finds pleasure and profit in the 
woods. For many of the latter, though they are 
far beyond the gunpowder and tea stage, are almost 

totally unprepared to deal with a serious accident. 
Living in the woods is probably no more dangerous 


than living in the city. But in the city there is al- 
ways a doctor around the corner. In the woods it 
may be several days or a week before a doctor’s ser- 
vices are available. 

First Aid courses have been given by the American 
Red Cross to hundreds of thousands of persons in 
the past few years—in schools, factories, mines, in- 
dustries and to groups of people everywhere. Since 
these courses have been given in the settled parts of 
the country, First Aid has been taught with the idea 
that a doctor can be had in a few hours. ‘It has been 
a preventive measure, so that the patient may reach 
the doctor’s ‘hands in good condition, and students 
have been warned against attempting anything be- 
yond this. But in the woods something more must 
be added; simple methods of treatment taught. 

Instruction in First Aid is not difficult to get, nor 
does it take much time. As arranged by the Red 
Cross, the primary course consists of ten lectures 
and demonstrations of one and a half hours each. 
The advanced course consists of five -lectures and 
demonstrations of the same length. At the end of 
these two courses a man should be proficient in the 
treatment of fractures, dislocations, wounds, burns, 
hemorrhages and performing artificial respiration. 
The Red Cross will aid any group of people anywhere 
in the country to form a class, and the cost is neg- 
ligible. A First Aid kit whose weight will be trifling, 
and which will occupy very little room in the pack, 
would consist of tweezers, a wire clip for cutting 
fishhooks, scissors, needle and thread, small bottle 
of iodine, dressings, absorbent cotton, bandages and 
adhesive plaster. With such a kit, and the knowledge 
to apply it properly in an emergency, the danger of 
a serious outcome in accidents, or of the unnecessary 
pain and suffering that improper treatment is fre- 
quently responsible for, is greatly .minimized, 


BLOODLESS HUNTING 

= HERE is a gulf between field shooting and trap 
shooting that must be bridged. The old line 
field shot is an agile, dependable sort of a chap who 
can drop his birds with due regularity under almost 
any condition, flight and angles; his quarry flashes 
into view at the most unexpected times and under 
the most trying conditions, and at best he has only 
a second in which to think and act. On the other 
hand the trap shot is a highly trained marksman 
shooting under a set of fixed and standardized con- 
ditions. The bird does not rise until he is ready to 
fire and gives the word, he knows the pigeon will 
be thrown a given distance from a given point, that 
it will be beautifully silhoutted against the sky and 
the flight will be within a certain prescribed angle. 
One man is a hunter, the other is an expert target 
shot, and both keen sportsmen of widely different 
schools. Between these two extremes there is a 
sport having all the zest and hazard of the field, plus 
availability and an all year open season, a sort of 
bloodless hunting that appeals to the old timer and 
makes the tyro a creditable field shot; the clay 
pigeon released under conditions that closely simu- 
late thoseencountered in the field when hunting birds. 
This form of shooting calls for field guns and light 
loads, bird released at the command of the coach 
while the shooter is already with the butt below 
the elbow, and the use of the second barrel is per- 
mitted. That is how it is done at the FOREST AND 
STREAM SHOOTING SCHOOL and even this early in 
the season, the use of game conditions has proved 
to be of unusual interest and an unqualified success. 
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HE encyclopedia refers to: him as the 
white -footed mouse (Peromyscus 
leucopus), habitat North America; 

but he is universally known to hunters 
and campers as the wood-mouse or deer- 
mouse. Although this strange little 
beast is one of our commonest wild ani- 
mals, ranging over the entire continent 
from the northern limit of trees to 
southern Mexico, he:is so shy and retir- 
ing that little is known of his habits and 
family life. 

Wher examined closely deer-mice are 
found to be extremely attractive, grace- 
ful amd clean little creatures. They 
would be much more popular were it 
not for ‘the prejudice against all their 
race, due to the offensive ways of that 
domestic parasite, the house mouse. 

In general shape and appearance a 
deer-mouse is somewhat similar to a 
house mouse, but in all other respects is 
a very different sort of animal. He is 
a trifle larger than the house mouse, and 
cam be recognized at a glance by his 
snowy white feet and under parts. An- 
other distinguishing feature, ‘also pres- 
ent im other species of wild mice, is a 
very thin coat of fur on the tail. The 
tail of the house mouse is hairless. 

Im eolor deer-mice differ a good deal 
according to locality, the fur on the back 
varying from a delicate blue gray to a 
grayish brown or fawn color. They 
have large rounded ears, and very bright 
prominent eycs. 

Although they rarely approach the 
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ON THE TRAIL OF A DEER-MOUSE 


THIS LITTLE ANIMAL CAN BE READILY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE HOUSE 
MOUSE BY HIS GRACEFUL FIGURE, SILKY COAT AND SNOWY WHITE FEET 


By EDWIN O. PERRIN 


A white-tailed deer horn gnawed by 
deer-mice 


permanent dwellings of man, deer-mice 
are quick to flock around camps, cabins 
and other remote habitations, making 
frequent raids on the food supplies. 
Few campers have failed to hear their 
little feet pattering over the dry leaves 
during the night, or scurrying up and 
down the sides of the tent. 

I once spent the night in a deserted 
log cabin which appeared to be entirely 
free from animal life. During the early 
part of ‘the evening there was not a 
sound, but:the moment we turned in and 
blew out the candles the whole cabin 
became fairly alive with deer-mice. They 
raced around the walls and floor in great 
excitement, uttering shrill squeaks, and 
repeatedly scampered across our bodies. 

On another occasion, when I was 
sleeping on the ground, a deer-mouse ate 
a large hole in a buckskin tobacco pouch 
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which lay a few inches from my head. 

Unlike the jumping mice, deer-mice do 
not hibernate, and are active throughout 
the entire year. The snowshoer in the 
Far North never fails to see their little 
tracks forming lace-work patterns over 
the deepest snows. How these tiny, 
delicate creatures can travel at night 
over the frozen crust when the mercury 
is far below zero, is one of the mysteries 
of the forest. 

Deer-mice feed chiefly on small seeds, 
nuts, berries and various insects. Like 
chipmunks, they are provided- with 
cheek-pounches inside the mouth for car- 
rying food. During the autumn months 
they store away large supplies for win- 
ter use. While chopping up ‘old stumps 
and logs for fire wood I have several 
times found hollows containing a pint or 
more of seeds, beechnuts and pine nuts. 
Upon examining one of these store-rooms 
a few hours after discovery I noted that 
the entire supply had been transferred 
to a new hiding place. 

Mice also like to gnaw bones, and are 
especially fond of deer horns which are 
shed in the woods. Hunters rarely find 
an antler which is not partially eaten by 
deer-mice, and it is probable that many 
horns are entirely consumed. 

These curious mice are perfectly at 
home in trees, and have been seen jump- 
ing from limb to limb with all the agility 
of squirrels. Their nests have been 
found in‘hollow trees as high as fifty feet 
from the ground. 

Not long ago I chanced to visit a 
trapper’s cabin which had ‘been left va- 
cant for some time by the owner. In 
order to protect some flour and other 
food supplies he had left them in a large 
dish-pan suspended by a single wire 
from the center of the ceiling. Upon ex- 
amination we found that the deer-mice 
had actually climbed down the wire and 
made away with most of the provisions. 

It is this form of activty which has 
made the deer-mouse unpopular with 
many woodsmen. Campers who keep 
their food supplies in tin boxes or cov- 
ered pails have no trouble; and when the 
mice are encouraged to come into camp 
for crumbs and scraps they are found to 
be interesting and attractive guests. 

It is.a strange fact that these diminu- 
tive beasts are the greatest mountain 
climbers in this country. Mr. Edward 
W. Nelson, Chief of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, reports that he has found white- 
footed mice on Mount Orizaba, Mexico, 
between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above sea 
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level. This is the highest record attained 
by any North American mammal. 

The deer-mouse lives in constant peril 
of his life from a host of enemies. He 
is preyed upon by hawks, owls, bluejays, 
snakes, weasles, minks, foxes, bobcats, 
thartens, fishers, skunks and other pred- 
atory foes. Even the bear persistently 
hunts mice, which explains that animal’s 
well-known habit of tearing down old 
stumps and digging under logs. 

While in camp last summer we suc- 
ceeded in catching a deer-mouse in a 
small box-trap baited with cracked corn. 
On approaching the trap ‘we were sur- 
prised to find that the mouse was not at 
all alarmed. He seemed to regard us 
with mild curiosity rather than fear. 

We put him in a soap box covered with 
wire netting, and he soon became so tame 
that he would eat raspberries out of our 
hands. We kept him for some weeks in 
captivity, and he always seemed perfect- 
ly contented,*spending the night gnaw- 
ing sticks, and sleeping most of the day 
in a small box full of cotton. 

When aroused from his slumbers he 
was always ready to entertain us with 
amusing ‘antics. He could run up and 
down the perpendicular -sides of the box 
without the least effort, and also liked 


to hang head down by his hind feet from 


the wire netting. 


THE SPOTTED SANDPIPER 


OR TEETER 


S this sandpiper walks along the 
strand turning first to one'side and 
then to the other to pick up some 

tit-bjt; it keeps continually bobbing the 
hinder portion of its body up and down, 
whence its common and descriptive name 
of “teeter.” If pressed too closely, it 
will generally fly out low over the’ water 
with a diagnostic, alternately fiuttering 
and scaling flight, calling “weet, weet,” 
and return to the'shore again in a wide 
circle. On alighting, it bobs its tail with 
great violence for a minute or two, also 
its head and neck; then gradually be- 
comes more quiet and resumes its ordi- 
nary oceupations. 

Over most of the United States this is 
the only sandpiper which remains 
through the summer to breed. It is com- 
mon, and not at all confined to the 
neighborhood of the coast, being very 
generally distributed throughout all the 
fresh-waters of the interior, lake shores, 
mill ponds, brooks, etc., as well as being 
found along the ocean beach (nesting in 
the dunes behind it), and along the 
shores of the bays. It does not gather 
and migrate in flocks as do most of the 
other species, and although two or three 
are commonly seen together and have a 
very sociable and often noisy time of it, 
one seldom finds more than a dozen in 
one company, even after the nesting sea- 
son when they are most numerous. Es- 
pecially at this time one occasionally 
finds them on the' marshes, but they are 
less of a marsh bird than any other, 
being more frequent even along some 
woodland stream, where they meet only 
the somewhat larger solitary sandpiper. 
I have never seen the spotted sandpiper 
travelling in company with others of its 
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Photograph taken in January in ‘Adirondack forest. 


Deer-mouse run-ways in the snow, showing hole leading to its nest. 


own size, but of different species, a hab- 
it general among shore-birds, although it 
is frequently seen feeding among such, 

Spotted sandpipers are able to pick up 
a good living in so many different kinds 
of places, that probably at no time of the 
year are they concentrated in large 
numbers at particular points. This may 
account for their not having developed 
flocking - habits. 


T is a generally recognized fact that 

birds express their emotions by ges- 

tures and actions as well as by voice. 
The shore-birds have fewer gestures than 
ordinary land birds like the robin and 
cat-bird, but certain ones are sufficiently 
common and well: marked to immediately 
arouse interest. Several species have 
the habit of raising the wings over the 
back, stretching or fluttering them for 
an instant and then folding them down 
again. I have observed this habit in the 
solitary sandpiper, the greater and les- 
ser yellowlegs and the willet, that is, in 
all our species of the group known as 
tattlers, with which 3 am familiar, ex- 
cepting the teeter, whose bobbing tail 
perhaps furnishes sufficient outlet for its 
surplus energy. We may suppose the 
gesture to have been inherited from 
gull-like birds, thought to have been the 
shore-birds’ ancestors, which hold or 
flutter the wings above the back as they 
stop to pick some morsel from the sur- 
face of the water, at times without 
alighting, at times alighting for an in- 
stant only, the wings meanwhile in a 


Nest and eggs of the spotted sandpiper 
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‘position to raise the bird in the air 
. again. With shore-birds it hardly has 
this same significance, however, being 
rather an indication that the individual 
has definitely alighted than that it con- 
templates instant flight. We believe that 

» here it serves as a signal and is fre- 
quently of use in displaying the bird’s 
recognition marks, which often find ex- 
yression in the pattern of the wing or 
the under-wing. Solitary’ sandpipers 
and lesser yellowlegs have been observed 
to go through tHis gesture immediately 
before assuming a less conspicuous rest- 
ing or ‘feeding attitude and we have no- 
ticed that with several lesser yellowlegs 
. feeding in a pool it was used by an in- 
dividual after fluttering a’short distance 
and alighting with a. companion. 

A second very wide-spread gesture is 
that of bobbing or “hiccuping” the head 
and neck, characteristic of all the plov- 
ers, and found, so far as we know, 
throughout ‘the tattler group, though 
we have not found it in any of the more 
specialized groups. It is expressive of 
restlessness or suspicion, and probably 
has-its origin in raising the head at the 
instant of taking flight. It is much bet- 
ter marked in some species than in 
others; the greater yellowlegs, for in- 
stance, than the lesser. This bobbing 
“or hiccuping increases in direct ratio to 
the bird’s nervousness or excitement. 
When quietly feeding or resting, indi- 
viduals do not, as a rule, indulge in it,, 
though I have seen one standing drows- 
ing until: almost asleep, resume wakeful- 
ness with a slight hiccup from time to 
time. When just alighted and looking 
suspiciously about, individuals almost 
always bob somewhat and when alarmed 

* by an intruder the bobbing is often much 
exaggerated. An instance of ‘this was 
pobserved Nov. 3, 1919, at: Mastic, Long 
T3land; approaching a dead spot in the 
meadows at dawn my attention was 
caught by the flash, ‘flash, flash of a 
greater yellowleg’s white breast, in the 
still somewhat dim light; the bird alight- 
ed there facing me,a‘ regular heliograph. 
Although I attempted to approach cau- 
tiously it was already thoroughly 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 341) 
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INDIAN CAMP FIRE FRAME 

HE real camp fire is made Indian 

fashion and together with the “take- 
down folding fireplace,” as shown in illus- 
trations, a most delicious meal may be 
cooked. The frame is made of 2 sides 
of angle iron hinged at back and covered 
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with 4%” galvanized iron mesh wire bolted 
to all sides. The projecting pieces are 
1” x ¥” flat iron with sharpened ends. 


The top cross pieces are held in place for’ 


cooking by loose fitting pins made of 
rivets and after they are used the pins 
are drawn out 4nd frame folded up. 
The best wood to use for a fire is oak 
but in the different sections of the coun- 
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try the average dry wood is of so many 
wvarieties that no fixed data can be formed 
for the use of any special kind. : 
Birch bark is especially good for start- 
ing the fire, also dry grass. Leaves are 


them with quainter 

of his prac 

and “going light” 

adopted by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[EDrrors. ] 
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not considered of much avail, although in 
an emergency may have to be used. 
Arrange the dry twigs under the frame 
with the kindling of birch bark or dry 
grass, and always cross them so as to 


allow for a full draft. Have the larger 
pieces ready at hand and as soon as the 
blazing twigs begin to sink, add the big 
pieces, keeping them also in a criss-cross 
position. Always cut the grass away 
from the fire and make sure it is out 
before leaving it. Other methods of fire- 
place construction are made by use of 
holes, stones, etc., but this iron frame 
is light to carry and makes camp cooking 
a genuine pleasure. 

P. P. Avery, N. J. 


HOW TO DISJOINT A ROD 
F upon the trout stream or elsewhere 
the ferrules of your brand-new rod, 
the rod dearer to you than the apple 
of your eye the rod for which you paid 


350, coin of the realm, become stuck 
solidly together, then let not your heart 
be troubled.: There are all kinds of ways 
of doing things. For instance, my own 
new rod became:thus fastened in the 
first and second joints, upon the Prairie 
River. We tried to pull it-apart, each 
and every one of us, using an amount 
of strength which would have torn a 
more poorly built fabric quite to pieces. 
Do our best, we could not start the fer- 
rules. I do not know what eaused the 
joints to stick in this way. The rod went 
together with smoothness and precision, 
then we took it out to practise in the 
evening. It might have been the damp- 
ness of the air, it might have been some 
caked oil upon the ferrule, but what- 
ever the reason was we could not get 
these two joints apart. The rod stood 
thus for two days, and I thought I should 
have on my hands the problem of how 
in the world to get it home. It is only 
in such cases as this that we realize how 
limited are the spaces in civilized life. 
Take a rod disjointed and in three pieces, 
and you can carry it anywhere. Add one 
of those pieces to another and there is 
no place that you can take it whatever. 
It will not go into a sleeping ear, you 
cannot get it into a carriage, you can- 








not send it by express, and, in fact, you 
have to sit up all night with it and 
mourn over it all day. Nonetheless, do 
not despair. My friend is somewhat cur- 
ious in tackle learning, and counseled 
me to take heart in regard to the sit- 
uation. “We’ll get it apart somehow,” 
said he. Mrs. Cone suggested kerosene, 
and, although this seemed unwisdom, we 
grasped at it as the last chance. A little 
of this universal liquid was carefully 
placed in around the top of the recalcit- 
rant lower ferrule. Then we set the rod 
up in the corner of the room to dry 
out over night. In the morning of the 
next day, when we had to go home, the 














Diagram showing how to cross a stream 


rod was apparently tight as ever, yet 
with one good straight, determined pull, 
pop! it came apart, and all was saved. 
If you meet with similar accident, take 
your time, do not twist the rod, and if 
you cannot get it apart by heating the 
lower ferrule, as we did, or a strong 
pull, then try kerosene and a night in 
the dry air, and then a straight, strong 
pull in the morning. Cone. 


HOW TO CROSS A STREAM 
ON A RAFT 
ye using a raft to cross a swift 
river first choose a place that is 


free from rocks. Then lead the raft up- 


stream at an angle of 45°. 
By paddling on the downstream side 


of the raft the force of the current, act- 
ing against .your efforts, will serve to 
carry the raft nearly straight across. 
The arrow shows the direction of the 
current. A is the starting point and B 






THE YOUNG ALDER WoOoD 
BAIT WITH SWIVEL AND HOOK. 


represents the place you want to land at. 
You must stand on the raft'at the point 
marked X. By keeping the raft in this 
position the force of the current will 


help: to carry it across. I have used this. ~ 


method on some of our Western rivers 
and: it works out all right. If you head 
the raft directly across; the current 
would carry you too far down on the 
other side. 

AN OLDTIMER. 















TYL/CAL, COFFEE Por. 


bP “copper Aube. 


the new-cut white portions sharply dis- 
tinct against its natural bronze-green. 
Cut around one end and tie on a line or 
swivelled leader. A triple hook attached 
to a screw eye should be screwed in place 





as shown in the illustration; and the lure 
is ready. 


CAMP COFFEE POT PERCOLATOR 
T° make an ordinary coffee pot into a 

percolator, use-two tin cans, a cover 
for the bottom part and a half section of 
a regular tomato can for the top, joined 
together by a %” copper tube. Solder 
top and bottom at both ends. The holes 
drilled in sides are made with regulation 


40 fo/es Wb dia 


Seofeer 


WW? CEaV2 Cover 


Cross Sec7vow4s 


hand drill and bit of size as called for. 


AN INEXPENSIVE LURE 
‘ spite of the expensive tackle which 
every fisherman loves to accumulate, 
fish sometimes delight in going’ “back to 
Nature.” Then this lure will catch them. 
It is simply a section of young alder wood, 


Bottom the same, with 40 holes. The 
finest coffee ever drunk around a camp 
fire is made with this simple coffee pot, 
insert designed and made as shown. 


P. P. Avery, N. J. 
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THE'FELLOWSHIP OF CAMP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
H4ve you ever lazily stretched ‘your 
; tired muscles to the crackling of a 
small stick-fire, after a day of labor on 
the tump trail? Have you ever rested 
with your head upon a saddle, while in 
the glow of a prairie chip-fire you blew 
weaving rings of smoke from a veteran 
pipe and reminiscently dreamed? Have 
you ever laid in the shelter of a pup-tent 
with a couple of arm# pals and told 
stories to the tune of the drumming of the 
sleet upon the canvas? If you have had 
experiences similar to these, you: will 
understand what it is that I refer to as 
the fellowship of camp. If you have not, 
go-camping! Go and find that comrade- 
ship, that harmony, that indefinable, su- 
preme sense of satisfaction that develops 
under the environment of a well made 
camp. 

Let me tell you of Percy’s camp on 
Loon Creek in Saskatchewan, where for 
a quarter of a century the latch string 
has hung out and the hospitality of the 
plains has been extended to the constant 
stream of home-seekers that have passed 
on their way to the newer west. Directly 
southeast of Markinch, about two miles 
along a draw that breaks the monotony of 
the prairie’s almost endless roll, you come 
upon the head of a long, narrow, poplar- 
bordered lake that nearly half fills the 
deepening ravine for about half a mile of 
its length and then dwindles to a small 
stream that flows on through a narrow 
pass between the giant gray-brown hills: 
this is Loon Creek. Up the first wooded 
draw to the east, after you come through 
the cut at the foot of the lake, there is a 
little clearing among the rank grown pop- 
lar scrub, in which peacefully reposes a 
small pole-and-sod shanty with a round- 
ing, car roof and a cheerfully drunken 
chimney that leans invitingly toward the 
trail as if in welcome; this is Percy’s. 

It was at Percy’s that we used to 
gather; Cameron of the mounted police, 
Dunn of Yukon experience, the stolid 
Diapot breed, myself, and others. In the 
long summer evenings of the north prairie 
I would sit and watch the intermittent 
glowing of their pipes and listen to the 
anecdotes they related of many trails and 
camps. I was beginning to develop a sense 
of the comradeship of the trail, and I 
revelled in the experience. 

Several years passed,—and again I 
found myself in a real camp. Picture, if 
you can, our particular portion of the 
39th Infantry camp at Acy: a neat ap- 
pearing, little “A”-shaped tent, with its 
sharp outline quite distinct through the 
camouflage of brush that covered it, from 
the triangular opening of which pro- 
truded three pairs of muddy hob-nails 
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that wagged in unison to the strains of a 
jews-harp. Give this picture a back- 
ground of innumerable dog-tents, all 
alertly peeking through the brush; frame 
it with the dripping beeches above, and 
the grassy slope below; and you have 
what is indelibly impressed upon the 
memories of those who dwelt there. 

To that snug little tent we came, after 
a day of dissatisfactions, after a day of 
arduous drill and manoeuver, after a day 
partially spent in cursing everything and 


each other,—and peaceful unity settled 


over our diminutive abode. We pulled a 
slicker over the three pairs of feet, now 
devoid of the heavy shoes, pillowed our 
heads in the hollows of our steel helmets, 
and two of us softly sang to the accom- 
paniment of a wheezy mouth organ. Ours 
was the relaxation that no idler ever real- 
izes. Ours was the unparalleled apprecia- 
tion that the associations of genuine com- 
radeship bring. 

Would you share the fellowship of 
camp? Would you seek to experience the 
blessings of the trail’s end? Then travel 
the trail, for that is the only way you may 
reach its end. Gravitate to the world’s 
frontiers and mix with the men of the 
camps. They are the same the world 
over, and you will be welcome among 
them. 

KENNETH B. Law, Minnesota. 


MORE ABOUT THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 
R EADING Mr. Vaught’s letter about 

the grizzly bear in the May number 
of FoREST AND STREAM brought to my 
mind an incident I remember reading in 
one of the Boone-and Crockett Club books 
concerning the killing of a bear by a 
young bull buffalo. Thinking it might be 
of interest to your readers I had it copied 
and send it herewith: 

“The grizzly bear fed to some extent on 
the carcasses of buffalo drowned in the 
rivers or caught in the quicksands, and 
occasionally they caught living buffalo 
and killed them. “A Blackfoot Indian told 
me of an attempt of this kind which he 
witnessed. He was lying hidden by a 
buffalo trail in the Bad Lands, near a lit- 
tle creek, waiting for a small bunch to 
come down to water, so that he might kill 
one. The buffalo came on in single file as 
usual, the leading animal being a young 
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heifer. When they had nearly reached 
the water, and were passing umder a 
vertical clay wall, a grizzly bear lying 
hid or a shelf of this wall, reached down, 
and with both paws caught the heifer 
about the neck and threw himself upon 
her. The others at once ran off, and a 
short struggle ensued, the bear trying to 
kill the heifer, and she to escape. Almost 
at once, however, the Indian saw a splen- 
did young bullcome rushing down the trail 
toward the scene of conflict, and charge 
the bear, knocking him down. A fierce 
combat ensued. The bull would eharge 
the bear, and when he struck him fairly 
would knock him off his feet, often inflict- 
ing severe wounds with his sharp horns. 
The bear struck at the bull, and tried to 
catch him by the head or shoulders, and 
to hold him, but this he could mot do. 
After fifteen or twenty minutes of fierce 
and active fighting, the bear had received 
all the punishment he cared for, and tried 
to escape, but the bull would not let him 
go, and kept up the attack until he had 
killed his adversary. Even after the bear 
was dead the bull would gore the carcass 
and sometimes lift it clear of the ground 
on his horns. He seemed insane with 
rage, and, notwithstanding the fact. that 
most of the skin was torn from his head 
and shoulders, appeared to be looking 
about for something else to fight. The In- 
dian was very much afraid lest the bull 
should discover and kill him, and was 
greatly relieved when he finally left the 
bear and went off to join the band. This 
Blackfoot had never head of Uncle Re- 
mus’ tales, but he imitated Brer Rabbit— 
laid low and said nothing.” 
A READER. 


GROUSE IN VERMONT 

To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
HILE at Woodstock, Vermont, last 
June I heard grouse drumming 
everywhere. There seemed to be a good 
stock when they closed the shooting for 
a year, and there is every indication now 
that they will be as plentiful as ever. 
However, we will know more about that 
when we go after them: They hatched 
well near Woodstock during the Spring 
of 1918 and were plentiful enough up 
until the first week of September. I 
know this positively from personal ob- 
servation. My friend, Mr. Connett, of 
New York, who:has a summer house at 
Barnard, Vermont, near mine, had many 
broods under observation also. We had 
about decided that when we went out 
after them we would be able to kill our 
limit every day for two weeks, should we 
care to do‘so, without decimating them 

seriously. 

There were none killed before the sea- 
son opened but when we went after them 
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we failed to find as many as the limit 
(5 to a gun) on the average. 

We spent days in going after them, 
not with a desire to kill but to solve the 
problem if possible. We tramped many 
miles and tried our best to locate them 
but failed absolutely. Perfectly reliable 
farmers took us to woods where they had 
reeently seen many birds. The signs 
were there—the birds were elsewhere. 

Your editorial warning in the October, 
1919, number is good stuff. Keep it up; 
the grouse should have a rest. I have 
rested mine for three years now. There 
is a mystery about this bird that none 
of us have solved. They have not been 
shot ‘out; that is impossible in localities 
like Woodstock, as your friend Charles 
Sheldon will tell you. I have never seen 
or heard of a trap in all my experience 
around Woodstock. The vermin or gos- 
hawk theories will not do. They cannot 
clean up‘a whole township in a week and 
they have not suddenly died out. They 
will come back where the country has not 
become too much cleared, and in the 
meantime the rest will do them good. If 
I find them as plentiful in my old hunt- 
ing grounds in Michigan next season, as 
I expect to, I will do some shooting with- 
in reason; if as scarce as they were 
three years ago I will continue to give 
them a rest. Mr. Wilbur’s grotise story 
in your October, 1919, number is a 
corker. I very much want to meet him. 
His kind have become scarcer than 
our good, old ruffed grouse and it is al- 
ways a rare pleasure to meet an old- 
school gentleman-sportsman. 

FRANK I. Brown, Indiana. 


WEIGHT OF FOXES 
W* would like to hear from those of 

our readers who are interested in 
fox hunting as to the average weight of a 
red fox. We have the pelt of one in the 
office that was brought to us by a corre- 
spondent who killed it in Connecticut 
during the past winter. He said that it 
weighed 12% lbs. when killed. As there 
seem to be many divergent opinions con- 
cerning the weight of foxes it would be 
interesting to hear from others on the 


subject. [EDIToRS.] 
A MIDDLE-WEST HAVEN¥FOR 
BIRDS 


To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

EBRASKANS, who love birds and 

nature in the rough, have just com- 
pleted the raising of a $100,000 fund for 
the preservation of the Fontenelle forest, 
near Omaha, as a haven for birds, for 
all time. The state, by the way, is sec- 
ond in the nation in numbers of birds of 
different species that have been identi- 
fied. 


Cross-continental travelers along the 
Lincoln highway this summer should not 
miss a glimpse of the Fontenelle reserve. 
For pure beauty of wooded wildness it ex- 
cels in the western prairie country. The 
tract contains 2,500 acres of land border- 
ing the Missouri river—hills and val- 
leys unmarred by civilization’s touch, 
clothed principally in elms and oaks and 
maples that are hung with wild grape, 
woodbine and ivy. Pure streams rise 
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from many springs and course a short 
way through the forest to mingle with 
the broad and muddy Missouri or the 
sluggish Platte. 

Game reserves have been established 
before this, but the Fontenelle forest is 
for the song bird—golden throated larks 
and humming birds, robins, thrushes, 
tanagers, warblers—all the feathery tribe 
that by brilliance of coloring, sweetness 
of voice or friendship to the farmer in 
killing his plant pests, have won a home 
for.themselves. Cuckoos, kingfishers and 
woodpeckers, whippoorwills, swifts and 
martins, phoebes, orioles and grosbeaks, 
will find their haven here. Game birds, of 
course, are welcomed, and the prairie 
chicken and quail, mallard, teal and can- 
vasback duck and the goose throng to 
the river during the spring and fall. Nor 
are the more lordly eagles and hawks, the 
pelicans, bitterns, herons and owls less 
frequently seen, Birds migrating from 
north to south, or east or west, would find 
this a convenient half-way post. 

The forest is rich in historical signifi- 
cance. Named from Chief Logan Fon- 


tenelle, last great head of the Omahas, 

















it marked the scene of the council fires 
of Lewis and Clarke when they first ex- 
plored the northwest. Mormons on their 
pilgrimage to Utah stopped here; the 
caravans of the Forty-niners in quest of 
California gold were ferried across the 
river to the forest; and the Union Pacific, 
first railroad to span the continent, had 
its eastern terminus at its edge. 

And back in prehistoric days lived men 
who enjoyed the forest solitude. Robert 
Gilder’s diggings have yielded skulls and 
cross bones of men who preceded the In- 
dians to the spot, who hunted and made 
their homes in the forest ten thousand 
years ago. Practically all of Dr. Gilder’s 
archeological surveys have been made 
within the forest. 

Dr. Harold Gifford, of Omaha, has 
been the enthusiastic inspiration for the 
purchasing of the forest. When it was 
known that the land was to be offered for 
sale, he secured an optiorf, and within six 
months the people of Omaha and Nebras- 
ka, with the aid of subscriptions from the 
outside, notably one by Louis Swift, of 





and the dog that goes fishing with him 
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Chicago, had raised the $100,00@ fer the 
purchase of the land. 

Homes for the Boy Scouts and Gamp 
Fire girls have been built withim the 
borders of the woods, and here hundreds 
of the members of the two organizatiens 
camp each year, studying wood esaft and 
nature lore at first hand. 

A commission is marking throwgh the 
forest a highway that will open to the 
motorist the principal points of historic 
interest and scenic beauty. The bird 
haven is reached by splendid roads from 
Omaha, and is easily accessible te auto- 
mobile parties. 

GEORGE GRIMES, Nebraska. 


FISHING PALS : 

To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
‘|= picture I enclose shows myself 
and dog enjoying our favorite sport. 
He is as enthusiastic ahout fishing, as I 
am. He gets very much excited when 
he sees me take my fish pole and start 
for the water. He watches the bobbin for 
a bite and when it shows that a fish is 
nibbling the bait he goes crazy with ex- 

ee. 
















pectation. When I have hooked the fish I 
have a hard time keeping him from jump- 
ing in after it. As soon as I land the fish 
he grabs it and bites its head off and then 
runs back to my side and waits for an- 
other one. He growls and whines if he 
has long to wait. If I should fail to 
land my fish he gets very mad and grabs 
hold of my pole and shakes it. We have 
lots of fun together. 
W. Mappison, New York. 


A LABRADOR FISHING TRIP 
To the Editor of FOREST AND STREAM: 
2 Labrador coast is rough and un- 

friendly, but for those who take dan- 
ger as a zest to pleasure it has a strong 
appeal. There is no better place in the 
world for salmon and trout fishing, espe- 
cially the salmon. Besides the fishing, 
there is wonderful gunning, for all sum- 
mer long the few summer visitors and 
the natives shoot the numerous ducks and 
waterfowl that gather along the cost. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 342) 
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Re a Ra ak ese nok eee re ee ereen as 


SCNT TP Tas 


FRANK TROEH 


The Famous Amateur Trap- 
shooter, whose portrait is 
shown above, has won more 
Championship titles than any 
other shooter in the world. 


His record “- 
° h 

200 Straight isya mark 
made at time he won the 
American Amateur 

Championship 
has no parallel in the Amateur 
class and can never be beaten. 


Champion of the World, 


won at Olympic Club event, is 
a title to which none dispute 


“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 
Send for “‘ Four Aces and a King” 
Mention this Magazine 
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THE TOWN RIFLE CLUB 


FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING THE ORGANIZATION 
THAT WILL MAKE MARKSMANSHIP A NATIONAL SPORT 


By CAPTAIN ROY S TINNEY, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


HAVE received letters 
from every State in 
the Union, since open- 
ing the subject of 
smallbore shooting in 
the March number, 
asking for further 
particulars regarding 
what to do and how 
to do it, as the ques- 
tion most often re- 
peated is: “How 
should I go about or- 
ganizing a club?” So I shall leave the 
smallbore skirmish run for the next is- 
sue and give the data that is immediate- 
ly required’ The three elements that 
constitute a successful rifle club are a 
sound organization, a place to shoot and 
suitable equipment. Like most com- 
munity movements, the matter starts 
with a meeting of those most interested 
in the subject and the first task that 
confronts this committee is to draft an 
outline of the proposed organization. 
This is best accomplished by drafting a 
skeleton set of by-laws that can be al- 
tered and amended to suit local condi- 
tions and here is the outline supplied by 
the American Smallbore League: 

Name and Object: The name of this 
organization is and its object 
is to promote smallbore rifle shooting as 
a national sport. 

Membership: Any person. over 
years of age may become a member upon 
the affirmative vote of the Executive 
Board. 

Officers: There are five officers who 
shall be elected at the annual meeting 
to hold office for one year, and until 
their successors are elected to wit: 

1. The Executive Officer is the direct- 
ing head and has the general control and 
management of the affairs of the or- 
ganization. 

2. The Secretary is ex-officio clerk of 
the Executive Board, shall keep a record 
of all meetings and perform such other 
duties as may be assigned him by the 
Executive Board. 

3. The Treasurer shall collect all 
monies due the organization and expend 
the club’s funds as directed by the Ex- 
ecutive Board, keeping a proper record 
of all receipts and expenditures. 

4. The Ordnance Officer has charge 
of all ammunition, arms and equipment 
owned by the club, shall keep a record of 
the sale of cartridges to the members 
and turn the money so obtained over to 
the Treasurer. 

5. The Statistical Officer shall keep a 
record of all firing done during matches, 
meetings and qualification: courses, and 
obtain proper targets and see that they 
are on the range when needed. He shall 
also, in conjunction with the Ordnance 
Officer, have charge of and be respon- 
sible for the range built and maintained 
by the club. 


Executive Board: These five officers 
ex-officio compose the Executive Board 
and are authorized and empowered to 
conduct any and all business that may 
be either necessary or advisable to prop- 
erly carry on the work of the club, they 
may meet whenever and wherever they 
see fit and three members constitute a 
quorum necessary for the transaction of 
business. This Board also has the power 
to cancel the membership of any member 
whose conduct is, in their judgment, det- 
rimental to the best interests of the or- 
ganization. 

Meetings: The annual meeting shall 
be held during the month of ...... ona 
day fixed by the Executive Board and 
the Secretary shall mail a notice of the 
time and place of this meeting to each 
member at least one week prior to the 
day fixed. Special meetings of the mem- 
bers may be called by the Executive 
Board whenever they deem such action 
necessary. One-third of the members in 
good standing shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Dues: The initiation fee is $.... and 
the dues are $.... a year, payable on 
April first, and no member shall be per- 
mitted to vote, use the range or exercise 
any of the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership until such dues are paid. 

Amendments: The members may alter 
or amend these by-laws at any annual 
or special meeting by a majority vote of 
those present. The Executive Board 
may, from time to time, make such fur- 
ther rules and regulations as they deem 
necessary to properly conduct the activi- 
ties of the organization, and these rules 
and regulations shall have the same force 
and effect as these by-laws. 

To some this set of by-laws may seem 
rather short, but it is a fact well recog- 
nized by lawyers and executives that the 
simplest documents are the most effec- 
tive. By vesting the Executive Board 
with full authority to act, the members 
are simply enabling these men to handle 
the organization for the best interests of 
all concerned, for if you cannot trust the 
honesty and judgment of those in charge 
the whole proposition is doomed to fail 
in any event. In drafting a set of by- 
laws it is wise to remember that capable 
men will not take up a proposition that 
is all sewed up with arbitrary regulations 
and intricate provisos, because “red tape” 
only serves to hinder progress and breed 
dissatisfaction. The burden of making 
the club a success is placed squarely on 
the shoulders of the Executive Board and 
that is quite enough, without trying to 
tell them in advance exactly how the job 
should be done. The Executive Officer 
should be either an experienced rifleman 
or a man sufficiently interested in the 
game to become thoroughly infermed on 
the subject, and each member of the 
Executive Board must be an active shoot- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 340) 
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KODAK NEGATIVE 


Li he a 


= ODAK 
with you. 


Lf it isw’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., Zhe Kodak City 
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TENT 
DWELLERS 





Are you hunter, fisherman, 
canoeist, motorist—or just the 
man who craves the silence and the 
tonic of the open? 


There’s a camp site, a bit of 
paradise almost at your door. The 
tent, the trees, the grass, the sky, 
a noisy stream—that’s all you 
want. Abercrombie & Fitch tents 
and equipment, tried out by the 
travelers and explorers of .the 
world, all types, models and sizes, 
cover the needs of every camp, 
everywhere. Listed below are the 
most popular: 


FAMILY WALL TENT—United States Army 
duck, khaki color, size 9 x 12, complete with 
poles and stakes. Price, $67. 70. 


AUTO TENT—THE MARQUEE, as shown 
above—of Shelter tent duck complete with poles 
and stakes. Price, $50.00. 


CANOE TENT—canoe model, size 7 x 7, of 
Tanalite. Price, $49.75. 


HIKER’S TENT—THE RATLIFF—weight 3% 
Ibs. ; eg man. Price, $23.25. Same, for 


2 FORESTER'S TENT—size 7 x 7, of Tanalite. 
Price, $21.90. 


BAKER TENT—size 7 x 7, height at mt 
7 ft.; of Shelter Tent Duck. Price, $35.80 


“A” or WEDGE TENT—of Tanalite; 
7 x 7. Price, $44.75. 


MINER’S TENT—size 7 x 7; of Shelter Tent 
duck. Price, $23.15. 


Any of the above furnished with 
windows, bobbinett fronts, ground 
cloths, and other extras; prices on 
application. 


€bercrombie 
& Fitch Co: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th Street, New York 


an 





“THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS 
STORE IN THE WORLD” ° 
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TRAINING THE PUPPY 


WHICH DEALS WITH THE WAY HE SHOULD BE HANDLED 


AVING made a selec- 

tion, take your 
youngster in hand 
and begin on him— 
the first stages of 
his education—what 
is generally and 
commonly known as 
House and Yard 
Breaking. 

Too many ama- 
teur trainers begin 
this stage in the education of the puppy 
by selecting a kennel or house and small 
yard in which to confine the pupil—be- 
lieving that spasmodic periods of in- 
tensive training will accomplish the re- 
sults we are after. Nothing really sat- 
isfactory can be accomplished in this 
way—as what we want the puppy to do 
is rather to absorb his education than 
that it should be forced on him. For this 
reason we believe in keeping the puppy 
in the house—giving him a rug in a 
corner in the kitchen at first and grad- 
ually letting him share the living room 
and a bedroom, in fact allowing-him the 
liberty of the house and teaching him 
what he should do and what he should 
not do. Don’t put him up in a big chair 
~or let him climb up on the bed—unless 
you expect him to have that privilege 
always. Start him right in everything 
he does—rather than allow him some 
privilege which you must cancel by pun- 
ishment later on. 

Give him to understand that he is to 
come in the house and if, when bedtime 
comes, you ask him to go to his box or 
his kennel for the night you don’t expect 
him to wake up the neighbors and the 
household in remonstrance. 

In fact as early as possible teach him 
that wherever he is placed, at home or 
in strange quarters, you expect him to 
content himself in silence—you will ap- 
preciate this when on some hunting trip 
the dog is placed in the barn or other 
quarters and you know that you will not 
be kept awake by a noisy dog. Never 
allow the dog to jump up on you. Give 
him to understand from puppy-hood that 
the place for his feet is the ground. 
Never let him jump up on a door in his 
eagerness to get out—and unless you 
want him to, don’t encourage him to 
place more than his head in your lap. 
Accustom him to ride in a wagon or an 
automobile. Show him how to get in and 
keep him off the seats and when you ask 
him to charge on the floor of the wagon 
or car, see that he stays there. Never 
allow him in the dining room at meal 
times. Never feed him from the table 
—in fact when you finally have taught 
him to charge he should stay put—even 
if he is in an adjoining room, where he 
can see you eating at the dining room 
table. Whatever you do, allow no one 





to take a hand in the training of your 
dog—that is if you expect him to be 


IN ORDER TO BREAK HIM FOR THE HOUSE. AND YARD 
By EDWARD RUSSELL WILBUR 


your dog and one from: whom you should 

. expect absolute and instant obedience. 
During the early stages we believe in 
allowing the puppy absolute freedom 
when you go for a walk; don’t talk 
“charge” or “heel” or use the whistle 
any more than is absolutely necessary. 
Let the youngster run wild and en- 
courage him to get out and hunt. If he 
finds anything strange interest yourself 
in it and if he is afraid don’t let him 
leave the place until he has satisfied 
himself thoroughly as to’ what the ob- 
ject is. Don’t help him over walls and 
fences; wait for him and let him find 
his own. way over or through, in fact, 
encourage self-reliance and make him a 
bold puppy. We believe in having the 
puppy with you at all times; give him the 
freedom of the yard and house and take 
him with you at least once a day for a 
walk in the fields. At first confine all 
the actual training to the yard, that is, 
teach him to charge, come to the whistle, 
etc., in the yard and during your walks 
afield give the youngster all the freedom 
he craves and as little as possible force 
on him any words of command, This will 
all come later but at first you want the 
puppy to feel that his walks afield are 
just a big romp with the master he 
loves. 

At all times give the puppy his food 
yourself—and his feeding hours should 
be a matter of some consequence, as 
there are many little ways of giving a 
hungry puppy a lesson that would not 
command his attention at any other 
time. The puppy should by this time 
wear a good stout leather collar and 
should be taught to lead—and be tied up 
and taught that when this is done you 
expect him to remain quiet and silent 
until you release him. Never release 
him when he is jumping, barking or 
straining on the chain. As you approach 
him, hold up your hand and expect him 
to drop and remain quiet until you re- 
lease him. It is always well to put him 
on a lead at feeding time and hold him 
back from the feed pan until you have 
him quiet and he is told to go on. 
Chickens, cows in the pasture and sheep 
all should become common sights and 
friends of the young dog. If confined 
constantly, besides being ignorant, he 
will never know the meaning of things. 
With full liberty he soon accustoms him- 
self to the world in general and adjusts 
his deportment accordingly. As te his 
house training the puppy acquires most 
of it by virtue of the scolding he re- 
ceives and the broomstick, and, when 
banished repeatedly from the house in 
disgrace, he soon learns for his own self 
to observe the household regulations. 

Yard breaking consists in teaching 
the common acts of obedience, but this 
should not include retrieving or any part 
of this accomplishment, as we believe 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 350) 





A Dollar for every 
accepted photo 


Motorcycle friends: 
Mail us interesting 
snapshots of your 
INDIAN hunting 
and fishing trips— 
with a little story of 
the picture. A dollar 
bai will be sent you 
at once for every 
accepted photo. 
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Letithe. fuian carry you 
where’the salmon run 


The INDIAN under you purrs pleasantly. You thrill to the 
“feel” of power that’s at your finger tips. You marvel at the 
ease with which you negotiate steep hills, narrow trails and 
rough roads. * 

And you arrive at the spot where the big fellows lie in wait 
ready for a real day’s sport that is not marred by thoughts of 
how and when you are going to get back to home or camp again. 


The 1920 INDIAN line includes many models. Call on your 
INDIAN dealer today. Geta practical demonstration and choose 
the model that best suits your requirements. 


Dept. 10 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Fndian Motocycle 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 





Come Now! 


The best game fish- 
“mg you ever had is 
waiting for you rzght 
now in the 


MAINE LAKES 


Get out your tackle and 
come on down. 


Big fellows—salmon, 
trout and bass that will 
give you a fight and a 
thrill. Lots of them 6 
and 8 pounds and bigger. 


Every fisherman 
knows there is no’ joy. 
quite like landing a “big 
one”; no tonic like the 
care-free life of the woods. 


Well then, Maine is the 
place. 

Only 10 hours from New York 
Only 5 hours from Boston 
Fishing camps, comfort- 
able hotels and the best 

of guides. 
Write for booklet D. Address 


General Passenger Department 
Maine Central R.P , Portland, Me. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Boston & Maine R.R. Maine Central R. R. 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 
OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK WILDS—CHAPTER FOUR 
By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


HERE were cow 
moose “swimming 
and diving” after 
lily pads in the lake, 
I said before, but 
I am not at all 


sure that the state-. 
ment is absolutely 


correct, Whether 
moose actually feed 
in water so deep that 
they have to tread 
water, and dive after 
food, I do not know. Perhaps in 
the night they do feed in deeper 
water than in the day. For the 
moose we flashed at night were consid- 
erably further out than those we stalked 
by day. But all that we stalked by 
day as they fed, seemed to me to be 
standing on mud bottom, and dipping 
their heads to graze on bottom. So 
“swimming and diving” may not be lit- 
erally correct, though it is not always 
easy to tell. You often see a moose feed- 
ing a mile away; he seems to be on bot- 
tom, for he is neck deep. Then down 
goes his head, the whole moose out of 
sight under water. Then up comes his 
head with a swish, a snort throws the 
water out of his nose, and a jolly twitch- 
ing of the head clears his ears. A cow 
moose when she sees you, or thinks she 
sees you, looks for all the world like.a 
big capital Y. For the long ears are 
almost mulelike in their generosity. 
At any rate, when we started next 
morning along Second, or»little Nictau 
lake, the sun was shining, and the red 
summer coats of three déer,*could be 
picked out at the edge of the water, and 
far up in the eastern reaches we could 
see a cow feeding. So we started after 
the cow, as she was right on our way. 
There were three canoe loads of us, six 


persons altogether. 


The camera being 
ahead, in the first canoe. Also we pad- 
dled steadily right in the open, and 
neither deer nor moose were alarmed, 
till we drew up within a hundred yards 
of the cow. Then she began to show 
signs of moving, so the one canoe crept 
nearer alone. 

You who have taken this trail will re- 
member the great springs at the head of 
Little Nictau, where the water lies clear 
as crystal among grottoes of algae and 
water weed. Well, just beyond that our 
cow was feeding on browse pulling here 


‘a twig, there another, her long, hand- 


like nose reaching up surprisingly. Yet 
she stood till we were within twenty-five 
feet, looking at us over her shoulder, 
poised to run, yet with an expression of 
unwillingness to move,—eyeing us with a 
humerously mulelike attitude and expres- 
sion. 

But the light! We were floating now 
twenty feet from her, everything ready; 
hand on trigger, the moose in splendid 
pose, twitching flies, shaking her ears, 
looking right at us, but heavy clouds had 
come over the sun, and at least a second 
of light was needful. Minute after min- 
ute we hung there,—she like a child de- 
termined to pull an apple more, with the 
enemy coming on, our canoe silently 
drifting nearer and nearer,—I pushed 
the focus to fifteen feet and waited,— 
when with a huge lurch to get her feet 
out of the mud, aj, she heaved 
into the thicket, gone,—and 
again I had missed : 
light. So I registered a vow that never 
again would I wait. 

And right away I had my chance, for 
on the other side of the narrow spring 
bed, we could hear something else feed- 
ing, so we crept up the stream that leads 
to the carry as silently as possible. 
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bbev & Imbrie 


CENTENNIAL 1920 


The Best 
ANGLING STORIES 
Se Ever Published 


@ Most anglers have lived better stories of the rod and reel than 
the literary men can produce. But they do not get into print. They 
go the rounds of a small and admiring coterie and finally give way 
to new narratives— never reaching thousands of eager sportsmen 
who would enjoy every word of them. 


@ With that thought in mind Abbey & Imbrie recently conducted 
a Fish Story. Contest, which brought in 2980 manuscripts — from 
all States of the Union and points abroad. ‘The prize-winning 
stories—chosen by the judges after long consideration, and certainly 
the best of their kind ever put on paper — make up a remarkable 
book which is now ready for distribution as a special feature of the 


Abbey & Imbrie. Centennial. 


@_ No such collection of fish stories has ever been offered to anglers 
before, because there nevér existed before such a wonderful assort- 
ment of tales to draw upon. All are crowded with action, with daring 
or amusing incidents. All are original. All arecleverly written. All 
are out-of-the-ordinary stories about angling—by anglers—for anglers. 
@ The Centennial price of the book is fifteen cents and it’s the biggest 
fifteen cents worth of its kind ever put between two covers! 


| ) ~ ABBEY & IMBRIE 
Division of Baker, Murray &F Imbrie, Inc. 


a ~ 97 CHAMBERS STREET, New York City 
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The Name 
Behind the Cot 

OR thirty years “Gold 

Medal” has been recogniz- 
ed as the standard camp fur- 
niture among outdoor men 
everywhere. Light, strong, 
compa¢t when folded and un- 
usually comfortable, Gold 
Medal Camp Furniture early 
gained a distinction that has 
never been lost. 


You can depend on Gold 
Medal, always. It is the log- 
}. ical camp furniture. Many 

_ Styles of Folding Cots, Chairs, 
Tables, Mosquito Frames and 
Nettings, Water Pails, etc. 


At Sporting Goods, Hard- 
ware and Furniture Stores 
and Tent-Makers. Complete 
Catalog and Dealer’s name on . 
request. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 
1740 Packard Ave. “ RACINE, WIS. 


>», Attach this Motor 
t to 


New pleasures are open 
to the man who attaches a 
Lockwood-Ash Row Boat 
Engine to his row boat. 


It saves those long, ‘hot, 
back-breaking pulls to the 
fishing or picnic grounds 
or the camp. 


It is simple, economical 


. and practical and takes 
, but a few minutes to 
ree install. 


. \ Ask for our booklet 
and learn about the 


a 6 30-day trial plan. 


Lockwood-Ash Motor 
Company 
2003 Jackson Street 
Jackson, Mich. 


~ 
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You remember there is barely room 


for a canoe to get up that stream. \And_ 
it winds through a swamp with small” 
saplings of fir and dead wood. Thus as” 


we silently poled we came not ten feet 
from a deer, and as she stood there a 
veritable statue of dainty: surprise, I 
pulled the trigger, just as she jumped. A 
hundred yards further along we ran into 
another one, and this time came to with- 
in reaching distance of her. But the 
bushes of alder were now thick between 
us and only a glimpse could be gotten. 
Still, I pulled the trigger and went on 
as she threshed her way ahead of us. 
Thus we came to the very head of navi- 
gation for canoes. Before us lay a,two- 


mile carry. So, while the guides loaded . 


the stuff into the drags, I went ahead 
down the trail from Little Nictau to the 
First Nepisiguit, or Bathurst Lake. 

And here the trail lies broad and mys- 
terious between high trees and dense 
thicket. The summer birds were singing. 
The book of the mudspaces was filled 
with tracks, deer and moose for the most 
part. Clear cut as though in plaster-of- 
paris some of them were. Dew claw and 
delicate hoof clearly defined. 

Alert I went along the trail, till we 
came on a covey of grouse, sitting, hop- 
ping, chuckling, as slowly and as near 
and as tame as barnyard fowl. Eagerly 
I tried for a photo, but the shadows in 
the woods were hopeless on that cloudy 
day. I could only risk a shot which later 
came out with enough of the birds for 
me to recognize, but not enough for a 
clear picture. 
ries lay red and juicy. Here and there a 
porcupine scrambled up the tree boles. 
But not a squirrel did I see here. Deer 
and moose in plenty were there but to 
get through the thicket without alarming 
them, to gét within twenty feet of my 
goal, was impossible, till at a bend I 
came on another cow. 

She had seen me, however, and was 
away in the forest before I could get into 
action. A young bull stood five minutes 
with his back half toward me, and his 
hip dropped like a tired horse. But 
though I shot, the developer revealed only 
a vague ghost. So on we went till from 
a little rise, Nepisiguit lake shone before 
us. So I lay down in a cosy spot, reach- 
ing for clusters of raspberries around me, 
while woodnymphs (butterflies) rested on 
wavering wings, and the song of the ves- 
per sparrow came clear, eerje, through 
the forest glades. A big loon flew by, his 
wings whistling like a goose wing near 
by. Avfish hawk plunged surging into the 
shining waves of the forest lake. I could 
make out deer after deer standing on the 
edge of the lake. Through the field 
glasses it seemed as if I could almost 
touch them. But even when the carriers 
came and the tumult of embarking again 
was roused, they stood there watching us 
from a distance. 


E were now over the great divide. 
Starting from the western edge 
of New Brunswick, we had 

come up the St. John, up the Tobique, 
over Nictau, and this carry, to put our 
canoes into Nepisiguit Lake, which in 
turn emptied into the Bathurst river and 
far away into the Baje de Chaleures. 


Great bunches of raspber. 
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As we drew into the, at the 
entrance of second Nepisiguit, the trout 


were leaping in swarms, so we paused to 


bring in a few for supper. 

Soon the flies were looped, Parma- 
cheene Belle, Jenny Lind, Brown:Hackle, 
and Montreal,—four flies on @ east, and 
at almost every throw there was a trout 
after each fly. But they were quick as a 
flash.» Time after time they struck, some- 
times leaping clear of the water to take 
the fly, but it was spewn forth as vanity 
in half an instant,—as my mate and lit- 
tle girl soon found out. For half an hour 
they could not hook a single trout. 

Then they got the hang of it. And as 
we hung poised in the flow, holding bot- 
tom by pole and paddle, they began to 
bring them in. Pretty little trout aver- 
aging perhaps a quarter of a pound,— 
silvery, clean, just as if come from the 
mint, their sides orange and gold and red, 
speckled too with the forget-me-not blue. 
Two dozen were all we needed, and these 
were sizzling in the pan a few minutes 
later as we rounded the narrows, and shot 
up to the HOME CAMP of Charlie Cre- 
min, a camp that is a dream of real 
beauty, with all the individuality of the 
Canadian wilds, picturesque in its log eab- 
ins, birch bark roofs, crowding wild- 
ness, and charm, a veritable loge cabin 
home in the midst of a dense wilderness 
of lake and stream, headland and forest 
and fragrant Christmas trees. 

Right in front of the camp a moose was 
feeding, deer, in their red coats stepped 
daintily to the lake brink to drink. Part- 
ridge were chuckling right in the thicket 
at the edge of the camp, loons and fish- 
hawks were nesting near by, and a sweet 
cold stream trickled and laughed and 
gurgled within a few feet of our nest. 
Nothing could have suited us better. 

Right back of the camp was a faint 
trail that ran for forty miles before it 
reached the nearest settlement. Along 
this I walked looking for game. Just 
where it crossed a slough I built my Bid- 
ing place and lay in watch. 

Black ducks were quacking somewhere 
in the swamp; from time to time a single 
bird or a couple rising, or a whistle-wing 
slanting down to rest in the lonely marsh. 
As I sat there, deer after deer came down 
the trail, or stepped out of the thicket to 
the edge of the pool. Then ¢ame a cow 
moose, and again, a big bull, but all of 
them too far for a good camera shot, 
though. in easy range for a rifile. So, 
as the light was still bad, I came back to 
camp, took up my rod, and started out 
for Armstrong Brook, a tiny, ice-cold rill 
that tinkled and gurgled its way through 
the forest to First Nepisiquit Lake. 

Here; just off where the brook fel? into 
the lake, we had trout fishing, the like of 
which rarely falls to the luck of any man. 

Any fly would do, though those with 
a brown body and a red tail seemed to 
be the favorites. We cast out on both 
sides of the canoe and for an hour the 
water boiled with the speckled beauties. 

They seemed almost all of the same 
size. Those at the inlet had all been 
small, these were big. Those at the inlet 
were silver and green, these were ruddy 
and dark and strong and gamey. Time 
after time one would rise, leap clear of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3387) 





Reasons Why You 
Should Own a 
Little Wonder: 


Tt It costs only $17.50 and 

does everything that the 
old-fashioned gas and oil 
ee do—at one-tenth the 


2 — does on one gallon of 
kerosene what the ordi- 
nary oil stove does on ten. 
3 It does on one central 
burner what ordinary 
stoves do on four. 
4 Tt pays for itself in 
time, effort and fuel. 
If is convenient in size 
and weight and can be 
carried anywhere. 
6 It will cook any time 
and anywhere. Wind 
or rain cannot put it out. 
7 It serves a variety of 
outdoor uses. 
8 it It = heat water for a 
; it will broil, _bake, 
dia = and boil. 
9 It keeps your cooking 
pots and pans bright 
and clean. 
- There are no embers, 
smoke, dirt, odor or 


FOREST AND STREAM 


\ NY \ Cook With Comfort 
in the Open 


The Little Wonder Stove is the greatest 


camp convenience ever 


introduced. It 


brings the comfort of home cooking to 
fisherman, yachtsman, and 
It weighs so little it can 
It is always ready 


the hunter, 


summer camper. 
be carried anywhere. 
for instant use. 


Little Wonder Cooking Stove 


Brings the Luxury of Well Cooked — 


Food to Life 


The Little Wonder Stove brings new pleas- 
ure to thousands of lovers of the great out- 
doors. In three minutes it is cooking your 
breakfast, dinner or supper. There is no 
unnecessary effort of collecting and kindling 
the wood of the camp fire. There are no 
flying embers, no smoke, no fumes, gas or 
smell. All the work is done on one central 
burner which heats the entire cooking sur- 
face of the stove top. It burns 90% air and 
10% kerosene, and gives tremendous heat at 
slight cost. 


Simple Invention 
Revolutionizes*Cooking 


The Little Wonder Stove was perfected five 
years ago. It is the result of a simple in- 
vention whereby you burn 90% air. Air is 
free—and thus cooking costs are greatly re- 
duced. To campers and folks who live out 
of doors, the Little Wonder will provide 
every cooking convenience of home at low- 
est possible cost in time and effort. The 
old-fashioned camp stoves would only cook 
two articles at one time. Five or six pots 
or pans may be placed on the Little Wonder 
heating surface at one time, and their con- 
tents will be thoroughly cooked. The Little 
Wonder Stove is a great convenience in 
keeping cooked food warm. Cold weather 
does not affect this feature. You can always 
have hot food anywhere. 


The Little Wonder 
Has Many Uses 


The Little Wonder is also a great heater. 
For a tent or cabin it is ideal. It can be put 


in the Open 


into use instantly, and by merely.opening the 
oven door you soon have a very comfort- 
able warmth. 


Another great camping feature of the Little 
Wonder is the way it bakes and broils. The 
Little Wonder oven provides new comforts 
to the camper. The old-fashioned camping 

stoves never baked or broiled satisfactorily. 


Sold Under a 
Positive Guarantee 


Every camping outfit should have a Little 
Wonder Stove. It is positively guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Little Wonder Stove has met with success 
everywhere. As the large demand is taxing 
our manufacturing, facilities, it is wise to 
order at once, enclosing a money or express 
order for $17. 50. The Little Wonder will 
be shipped immediately with complete direc- 
tions for operating it. You may either send 
us the full $17.50 or a deposit of $2.00, to 
cover express charges. We will ship at once. 


THE LITTLE WONDER STOVE CO. 
3532 Gable Avenue Detroit, Michigan 


11 1! It is an excellent heat- 

ing stove for cool 
weather. It is cool to work 
with in summer. 


DEALERS: 
The Little Wonder Stove is a tremendous 
seller. It is the only cooking stove used 
in thousands of homes. Send for our 
special introductory proposition. 


a Little Wonder 


Stove is positively 
guaranteed to give 
complete sutisfac- 
tion or money fe- 
funded. 


The Little Wonder Stove Co. 
3532 Gable Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
O ag find ($17.50) or ($2.00) for which ship me one 


Little Wonder Stove 
Mark X or 


(] Send me full information about the Little Wonder Stove. Rural Route or Street 
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J[MAGINE how pleased you 

would be on your next out- 
ing if you could serve your 
salad and sandwiches, crisp and 
cool; your beverages cold and 
all the food fresh as can be. 


REFRIGERATOR 
makes all this possible. Built the same 
as the finest refrigerator, it keeps food 
cool 36 hours on one filling of ice. 
, The Hawkeye Picnic Refrigerator 
is very durably and finely constructed 
and will give perfect satisfaction. 

, Can be obtained in several, different 
sizes forindividual use, or for parties 
and automobile use. 
FREE—‘OUTERS MENUS’ 


Send for this booklet of tasty 
menus and receipes suggestive for 
outings, picnic and auto parties—and 
telling about our 30 day free trial offer. 

Write for Booklet J. 


Burlington Basket Co. 
1550 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, Iowa 


CREE’S COMMONSENSE 


CAMP STOVES 


Forty-Four Years the Best 


Bs particular A MP STOVE 


See your dealer or write us 


D. W. CREE CO. 
Established 1876 


Box 158 Griggsville, Hlinois 


U. S. ARMY PUP TENT, $4.75 
Reclaimed from Army Base 
Combination Jack Knife 
andSpoon . . . 
Army meine Blankets 
Heavy Khaki Pants 
Tanned Calf Scout 


Write for Catalog and Money Saving Prices. 
OLD COLONY STORAGE CO. 
Dept. S, 40 Court St., 


FOREST 
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THE THRILL OF BATTLE 


HOW A GAMY SALMON WAS PLAYED FOR ONE HOUR 
AND TEN MINUTES AND FINALLY BROUGHT TO GAFF 
By MURRAY VANN 


E is a poor fisherman 

l] who does not pride 

himself upon the skill 

and strategy rather 

than upon the avoir- 

dupois of his many 

catches. To be sure 

the over-flowing creel 

is a very good recom- 

mendation and its op- 

posite a painful and 

awkward embarrass- 

, ment. Nevertheless, the 
stories we hear from regular fellows are 
those of the ready hand, the lightning 
like manoeuvres and it may be, a bit 
of camouflage. I have quite forgotten 
the number and weight of my best 
catch but so long as I am able to retain 
the benefits of memory, I shall thrill 
again and again as I relate the story 
of my hour and ten minutes’ battle 
royal with my one and only salmon. 
(Regular fellows will please pardon the 


| inference that I am of them and read 


further to see if I really have the pass- 
word!) 

It was near the mouth of the Salmon 
River which empties itself into Cheda- 
bucto Bay not far from Guysboro, Nova 
Scotia. The requirements of my parish 
work necessitated the keeping of a horse. 
My buggy always contained one or the 
other of two congenial companions, my 
fishing gear or my rifle, sometimes both. 
Unfortunately for my habits of study 


and consistent work, most of the roads 


which I traversed either crossed or ran 
along beside tantalizingly-good streams. 
And I am not so sure that I was less as- 
ceptable or useful in the village because 
of my much foraging. It were better for 
the world could it have more of the glori- 
ous abandonment of the out-of-doors! 


HAD been at the Salmon Hole twice 

before that spring but found that the 

ice from the lakes was still jamming 
through. On this, my third visit, how- 
ever, I found only the swollen waters 
which the weeping snows of the moun- 
tains seemed ever to be plentifully replen-, 
ishing. It was a great black, fast-moving 
torrent and yet without break or ripple. 
I stepped to the top of the over-hanging 
boulder and cast off, letting my seventy- 
five feet of reliable line and my little 
trout-hook with its gob of worms swirl 
away to the bend. I had the point of 
advantage as far as sight was eoncerned, 
but a sad.place of disadvantage should I 
connect with anything worth lifting. 
Fifteen feet in the air meant a killing. 
I could hardly expect to throw a ten- or 
fifteen-pounder up over my head with 
my little split-bamboo and from such a 
stand. 

You see I was geared for little stuff 
and was just taking my daily try to pick 
up something in passing. But under- 
neath my hat, away down, I had a sort of 
an idea that some day or other I would 


4 


walk into the village claiming the added 
distinction of Conqueror. 

Although the section was a sports- 
man’s paradise, there were few who 
qualified. It was either some of the boys 
who lived neafby who yanked them out 
before they knew what had hit them, or 
some expert angler with his much tackle 
lately arrived from Boston or New York 
and settled down for the summer until, 
under the Grace of the Holy Saint, Izaak, 
he should maintain his tinselled reputa- 
tion. I classed myself among the every- 
day human “In-Petweens.” 

The next time I let my line rum down | 
gave all I had, a reckless procedure had 
I taken my prospects at all seriously. I 
could see the little pink roll wobbling and 
bobbing on top of the water. I turned to 
look across the fields to see if my horse 
was standing quietly when I came very 
near being tipped off the rock and into 
the swirling waters. Fortunately I was 
able to connect with a bit of tough herb- 
age and» with eyes a-bulge and nerve 
a-strain I began to reel in my slack. 

I was afraid to tighten on him. I 
thought of that wee little hook. But then 
I knew he would toss it out if it didn’t 
set, so I took a chance and gave him a 
vigorous jibe. He didn’t respond. I must 
be caught on bottom. Again I jerked 
his mouth. I was afraid I was playing 
a snag 

Zsssttt. . . . The third one took. But 
my point of advantage was 4 mighty as- 
set. .I could see his direction and guage 
his speed readily for I was above him. 
I had no automatic, however, and was a 
bit fearful of consequences between the 
break and the gathering in of my slack 
as he shot back to bottom right up un- 
derneath me again. But that second 
gave me the sight of a life-time. 


The conqueror and the conquered 
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MAKE YOUR CAMP BRIGHT 


WITH A 


Justrite Acetylene Lamp or Lantern 


(Carbide and Water ) 


The evenings never drag if there is a brilliant, Justrite lamps are self-contained lighting plants. 
steady light for reading, writing letters, a game Sturdy and dependable, no ordinary misuse will 
of cards, or just story-swapping. Thousands of put them out of order. No bulbs or battery to 
testimonials from satisfied users offer convincing burn out—you always know how many hours of 


evidence of the superiority of Justrite Lamps and steady light you have in reserve. 


Reloading with 


Lanterns over all other devices for lighting the carbide is as easy and quick as stoking up your 
Camp, fishing, boating, hunting, trapping, etc. Jimmy pipe. Cost about 1 cent per hour. 


Also ideal Farmers light for milking, picking fruit, berries, driving, ete. 


No. 100 Camp (3 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles 

No. 95 oa (4 hour) Lamp, Nickel Plated, Folding Handles (Large Size) 
No. 10 Lantern (4 to 5 hours), Nickel Plated, packed in round metal case 

No. 44 head Light (10 hours) Generator, worn on body, Lamp on bend... 


Illustrated Circular No. 107 on request 


Self-lighting attachment on lamps, no matches required. 
Use our No. 120 Hand Gas Lighter (25c) for No. 10 Lantern. 
No grease or smell to spoil the grub or camp equipment. 


dealer cannot supply you, 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. 


send direct on receipt of 2088 Southport Ave. 
= 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





Both Camp Ax and Hunting Knife are made of 

the finest tempered steel for Forest AND STREAM. 

The Hunting Knife is patterned after the cele- 

brated “Nessmuk” design. The Camp Ax is of a 

design most popular with experienced woodsmen. The fifteen 
inch handle makes a most convenient size for wearing on 
the belt. 


Four Dellars secures Forest and Stream for two years with 
either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax with leather belt sheath 
free of additional expense. 


NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 


FOREST +> STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Here’s the Book You Want! : 


This is the one book you need if you are going camping 
or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the 
camping subject in a thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 
The Benefits 21 Recreation. The Camp-Fire. ‘Horse Sense” 
In The Woods, Comfort in Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for 
Hunting Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. Animal 
Packing. What to Do If Lost. The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. Pointers for Anglers, The 


Rifle in the Woods, 
PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
PRICE DELIVERED } cloTH COVER $1.00 


Forest & Stream, (De>«.) 9 E. 40th St., New York City 


Know Your Fish 


David Starr Jordan’s “‘Guide 
to the Study of F: ee 


Recognized the world over as a 
comprehensive and authoritative Fae 
ment of the sybject. 


This great work, published in two cloth 
bound volumes of more than 600 pages 
each, contains hundreds of illustrations and 
is invaluable to anyone interested in fish 
or fishing. 

It describes the different species of fish In a 
manner that enables you to identify them. It 
tells of their life and habits; how, when and 
where different species. are caught. . How 
fish breathe, smell, taste and talk. “It treats on 
migratory fish, colors of fish, food value of fish, 
the mythology of fishes: mermaid, —— 
bishop-fish, sea-serpents, &c. Its, description of 
popular fishes includes trout, flounder, catfish, 
perch, bass, swordfish, eel, gayling, blackfish, 
sand-darter, mullet, mackeral, herring, — 
halibut and other species; pond-skippers, 

fish, file-fish, trigger-fish, headlight-fish, thane. 
fish and other species of freak fish too numerous 
to mention are fully described. 

Packed ready for shipment these two volumes 
weigh 10 pounds. Price, delivered to any ad- 
dress in the United States, $12.00. Canadian 
orders subject to extra shipping charge” and 
custom fee, 


FOREST & STREAM 


(BOOK DEP*T) 
SEAST 40th ST., N. Y. CITY, N. Y. 
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N Peters Shells the rivet 

principle is used in order to 

secure the necessary strength 
—and more, in the head of the 
shell. The head of a Peters 
Shell is not weakened in the 
slightest by the explosive force. 
“Steel where steel belongs’”’ to- 
gether with battery cup is riv- 
eted into the head and base wad, 
and provides the integral con- 
struction which means strength 
and safety. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


NewYork CINCINNATI SanFrancisce 


SHELLS 


PRACTICAL EXTERIOR BALLISTICS 


for 


HUNTERS and RIFLEMEN 


y 
J. EB. Bevis, M.Sc., Ph.D, and Jno A. 
Donovan, M.D., F.A.C.S8. 


The Most Practical Up-to-the-minute Book 
published on the subject; scientific, yet 
clear and simple. 

Do your own figuring, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are absolute- 
ly right. All necessary tables. 

Every problem that comes up in the life 
of every rifle man and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, so that the reader 
_ may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 

ballistics is solved. Be your own authority. 
@loth, illustrated, 196 pages, 

$1.25 postpaid 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 
Phoenix Bidg. Butte, Montana 


: A Few SPECIALS--Good This Month 
|| hoes. .$5.35 & $8.50 
) ae $3.85 —$5.75—$6.00 


Kit—Special -90c. 

New U. S. Army Aluminum Can- 

teen and cover.......++++ $3.25 

Tents, Camp Furniture, Cots, 

D Blankets. Ponchos, Rubber Boots, 

Army, Navy and Scout Outfits 

and hundreds of other articles in Catalog “‘C-6 
—send 6c, 


ARMY & NAVY EQUIPMENT 
37 West 125th Street 


co. 
New York City J 
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When he was within six or eight feet 
of the surface on his long @rive aeross 
the river, I saw him for the first time. 
And he looked as big as a—— Well, cer- 
tain accuracy will be expected of me 
that I must respect! And when he broke! 
Five or six feet into the air and over like 
an acrobat. And how he hit that line! 
But it was slack. And I still had him. 

I thought it was about time to breathe 
again. I filled my lungs, kept my line 
gently taut and gathered myself for a 
fight. I never was noted for self-control 
but I was in for a testing. Remember: 
Trout-hook, me fifteen feet aloft with no 
chance of getting more on the level, and 
as ready a set of nerves as any chap who 
had spent the first twenty-five years of 
his life in the confines of a class-room. 
Some battle! 


said to me that the salmon running 

so early were thin and dull! That 
they had just worked down from the 
lakes where they had lain for the winter 
and were working back and forth. into 
and out of the salt water getting braced 
up for the sporting life of the summer! 
I had my doubts about whether this chap 
was just down. I made up my mind the 
next minute that he had spent the winter 
in Mid-Atlantic and that he was. well 
“braced.” 

I had gathered myself sufficiently now 
to venture another jibe or two. He didn’t 
like it a bit. With a savage dash he was 
off again in a long lightning sweep for 
the surface. Out and into the air, the 
foam flying in the sunlight. I nearly 
lapsed in the grip of the beauty of it all. 
But he had gone straight down again 
away over on the other side. My line 
was three-quarters out. What would 
happen should he make the next sweep 
further down stream. If he ever should 
hit the limit! But there was a long 
shallow sand bar down that way, and I 
invoked the Holy Saint Izaak that he 
should make that barrier loom large to 
my uncompromising enemy. 

And so the battle went on for an hour 
and more, with his weakening and my re- 
assuring. No less than twelve times did 
he flash through his aerial act but the 
twelfth was a very poor effort indeed. He 
hardly did more than course in a circle 
about the surface, nor could he get back 
below without a great shudder and su- 
preme effort. 

I was quite sure now that I could draw 
him up those awful fifteen feet hand over 
hand by the line. But- would the hook 
stand that weight? It looked like twen- 
ty-five pounds at least. What a shame 
to lose him now! rie 

But I had not counted his reserve. I 
had his head lifted from the water a foot 
and was slowly drawing him out in a 
geat vertical line, when with one sweep 
of his tail, he snapped the line through 
my bare hands cutting like the thin edge 
of a razor. Naturally, I dropped it. But 
I fastened on the rod and stood back. 
And now I was mad! He had hurt me. 
It was no longer a game from my stand- 
point. I suppose it had been a poor game 
from his.» I saw his point of view. We 
understood one another perfectly. This 
was to be a battle! 


7 a people of the neighborhood had 



















And he did fight for twenty minutes 
more as though he knew that I was 
roused too. But when finally I had him 
drawn up where I could set my fingers 
into his gills, I ran like a child in aban- 
doned glee.and laid him down high and 
dry, where escape was impossible. I had 
won but I took off my old felt hat andp 
stood to do my fallen enemy honor. 

I am sure that I drove the little mare 
most heartlessly as I journeyed home. 
The salmon tipped the scales at eleven 
pounds and was of a kind that had he 
been landed in September might have 
gone to twenty at least. But I had no 
inclination to leave him for fattening. 


DRIFTING WITH THE 
DRY-FLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 295) 


the water after we had taken them was 
regarded with undisguised scorn by the 
bait fishermen and fisherwomen who lined 
the creek sides for the half-mile or so 
between the last rift and our landing on 
the one Sunday of our stay, and Frank in 
the way of satisfaction for their com- 
ments took fiendish delight in holding the 
trout up for their inspection before plac- 
ing them back in their habitat. 





T the onset it may be remarked that 
this peculiar dry-fly angling was 
carried on for a distance of a half- 

mile on the deep, slow flowing pool al- 
luded to before, from the tail of the last 
rift to a point a little below the camp, 
where the water became slack through 
the backing up of the reservoir. The 
method is applicable, however, to any 
reach of water similar in character, and 
at any period of the fishing season when 
trout are on rifts and in flowing pools, as 
distinct from their occupation of spring- 
holes in absolutely dead waters. 

The first time I practised it was as we 
drifted somewhat aimleSsly toward our 
landing at sundown on the fourth day be- 
fore the termination of our trip. Frank 
was casting the wet-fly as usual and as 
my wrists were tired from the constant 
work of the false casts on the rifts above, 
I dropped the fly on the surface thirty 
or forty feet distant near the south shore 
and broadside of the boat, intending to 
rest my hands. “The fly had traveled a 
couple of yards with the boat and we were 
remarking upon’ its wonderfully natural 
appearance, being unable to distinguish 
the artificial lure from among a flight of 
insects on the water, when a trout of be- 
tween one and two pounds rose and vir- 
tually hooked itself. I made three or four 
more casts jn the remaining daylight and 
each time after a drift of from one to 
three yards my efforts were rewarded 
with a trout. 

From this time on during the three 
days remaining to us our fishing did not 
carry us beyond the first rift above the 
pool, Each morning just before sunrise 
we rowed up above the fording place and 
drifted back fishing in the manner de- 
scribed—with a slight modification men- 
tioned below—and always with satisfac- 
tory results. Some desultory casting fol- 
lowed on the nearby rift for a while in 
the forenoon and again in the afternoon, 
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Sport With a 
Remington ae 


Yo. got to have a pretty good eye to get Mr. 

Squirrel — and you need a real .22 rifle, too. He's 
oak as a flash; bobs around a tree trunk sometimes just 
as you try to diel a bead: : often frisks away before you 


can squeeze the trigger. 


Sportsmen are coming more and more to the .22 caliber 
arm for small game and pests. The Remington UMC .22 
long rifle ** Lesmok™ cartridge is powerful enough to do 
the work, and if you use the hollow point b="et there's 
little chance for game to get away if you hit it at all. 


| emingto. 
. ReUMe 
for Shooting Right 


The famous Remington .22 repectet (Model No. 12) and 
the .22 autoloading rifle (Model No. 16) are built on the 
same principle and along the same lines as the Remington 
high power rifles 0 long favorites with big game hunters, 

in mind that .22 caliber ammunition is less expen=- 


sive than tlt for other kinds of arms, and it does the 
work for which it is adapted. 
Boyden SAUD nines Aateereenh ah ree 


arms and ammunition, and service c 


>, rendered Ask about those Remington .22 rifles 
and lo ea eh cartridges at the nearest store with the 
n—it's* * Sportsmen's Headquarters” ° 
Write us for 22 rifle folders 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Inc. 
Largest Hoenig of nef Crarme and Ammunition 


Woolworth Building New York City 









































































“This Time I Used Infallible” 


“T used to think that shotgun powders were all alike and 
blazed away with anything as long as the shot load was 
right. Old Hal Johnson kept at me to try Infallible and at 
last, just to keep him quiet, I did—and look at the results! 
“I didn’t lose a cripple today and made two dandy long 
range kills. You should have seen them roll when the 
sixes hit them. This time those pups didn’t look as 
though they were ashamed of me. 

“It sure does make a fellow feel right when he ‘rolls’ a 

‘molly’ most every crack. You should see how those two 
young dogs work when they know I will make good clean 
kills. From now on, Bill, it’s Infallible for mine.’’ 


HERCULES POWDER, CO. 


: 1009 Orange Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


HERCULES 
INFALLIBLE EC. 















































































> For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 

house, in the tool shed 

Fr or aheld with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


In the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 
is a matchless combination. 


ne have known it for 

| years. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
15c. and 35c, Send us the name 
of 8 live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 


PUBLIC SALE 


of Standard First Quality 
Gov’t Goods From Cancelled 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Ask for big Catalog 123 Today 
Army Shirts.:........ a 
“Mess Plates. i 
Breeches ........ 2.50 

ges wiscdkan 5. 
















































and all other articles for 
camp or outdoor use. 
SEND 10c FOR ARMY & ‘NAVY 
TALOG 123 AND euiees AT 
AUCTION Baty oro 
&N Y STORE C co. 
° a2. ‘St, New York 
t Camp and Military Outfitters 


) for sportsmen and we will send 
yon a dandy, handy new can 
(screw top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% eunces postpaid 
for 35 cents. 















WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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with more or less cooking, taking ef pic- 
tures and lounging about the weeds with 
an eye out for things cf interest.. Then 

at 4 o’clock we woulu go on the rift for 

a couple of hours, Frank with his wet-fly 

and I with dry-fly. After that came the 

drift to camp with the favorite pastime 

@ the day. The two hours preceding 

nightfall were taken up with the half- 

mile of drifting to our haven, as fassing 

with grease and oil and flies, playimg and 

taking off fish and rowing back a ways 

to have another try at a large trout which 

had missed the fly—or more properly 

which I had failed to hook—eeasumed 

considerable time. On these oecasions 
Frank’s entire attention was devoted to 

the management of the boat and his fish- 
ing consequently ended when we headed 
down-stream morning and night. 

After the first attempts it was found 
necessary to somewhat modify the system 
of drifting. Heretofore, throughout this 
fishing trip, I had been using a long 
shank cowdung on the new number 5 
hook of the English scale exclusively, 
whether rift or stillwater casting. I do 
not believe in the subtle powers of dis- 
crimination with which trout are com- 
monly endowed, and in furtherance of 
this heretical view, or at least for my own 
satisfaction, it is my invariable practice 
to employ but one or at most two varie- 
ties of flies; wherever I may be placed 
or for however long a time. & 

We learned on further trial that the 
fly followed the course of the boat most 
satisfactorily by laying out the line at a 
little less than a right angle from broad- 
side of our craft—that is, a trifle up- 
stream; with this modification the fly re- 
tained its relative position with the drift- 
ing skiff, regardless of the current, with 
but slight variation. Even then with 
frequent greasing of line and leader and 
generous anointing of the fly with heavy 
mineral oil, the suction of the adven- 
titious eddies and minute whirlpools .cre- 
ated by the high water tended to drag the 
fly under. This tendency was overcome 
by having recourse to the use of a seven 
foot English dry fly leader with a tippet 
for a dropper fly spliced two feet back 
of the stretcher tip, several of which I 
discovered among the contents of my fly 
beoks. To this tippet I attached a num- 
ber 5 gold ribbed hare’s ear, whose heav- 
ily dubbed body and bushy hackle bore 
sufficient oil to not alone float itself in 
the troublesome vortices but to likewise 
lend support to the ‘over-wrought cow- 
dung, still doing duty as the tail fly. 
Thus was our angling conducted through- 
out the three days remaining to us. 
Double rises often followed the addition 
of the second fly to the cast and one fly 
proved as efficacious in the enticement of 
the trout as the other. 

The question naturally is asked: 
Wherein lay the necessity or the ad- 
vantage of this unusual method of fish- 
ing? The answer is that the use of the 
boat, a craft ancient enough to have 
served as Noah’s dingey, was rendered 
imperative by a stage of water which 
prohibited wading, when I should have 
much preferred to wade. True, we could 
have anchored at intervals as we had 
done on the rifts and pools above some 
days earlier, and according to the prac- 
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tice then in vogue with us during the 
respective wet-fly and dry-fly casting of : 
Frank and myself of late morning and 2 s 
early evening on the rift which emptied Newton Arms Corporation 
into our chosen stillwater. This, how- 
ever, would have necessitated frequent 
dropping and lifting of the anchor stone, 
with resulting confusion and disturbance 
of the neighboring water, or the holding 
of the boat with the oars, obviously more 
obtrusive proceedings than the quiet 
guidance of the drifting boat which alone 
was required. As an outcome of our | 
selection there was no commotion to | Manufacturers of 
arouse timidity in the rising trout once i so ae 
the flies had fluttered upon the surface | 
the flies had fluttered upon the surface | Fligh Power Rifles and Ammunition 
lifelike manner down stream. ea 
Should the sportsmanlike qualities of | 
this drifting method of dry-fly angling be GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
questioned further, it may be repeated | 
that we were fishing solely for the pleas- | WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A, 
ure afforded by the occupation; our catch | 
was returned uninjured to the water. To 
my mind the method is not only free from 
objectionable features but is thoroughly 
scientific. Indeed, it impressed us as 
bearing a marked analogy to still-hunting 
and recalled early,days spent among the 
sources of this same creek, when rifle had 
occupied the place now held by fly-rod 
and the tracking of deer on hardwood 
ridges was the activity of time and place. 
Moreover, this drift fishing as illustrated 
above is the most killing form of casting 
with which an experience of trout angling 
dating from. childhood (I was reared 
among the haunts of the wild charr) has 
made me conversant. 


T is difficult to demonstrate in print just f 
wherein lies the glamour which I have - EF Q ick Shot: 
; ; \ orVulic ots 
t ted to th dd ling. Per- S e : . 
attsibe Se es é or FinerShooting ITHACAS WIN 


haps it was not the accompaniment of 


cowdung and hare’s ear on their placid My \\ This 17 year old boy, H. E. Woodward, 

glide down the stillwater with the re- 4 LY M A N won $525.00 at the Sunny South Handicap 

sultant rises and catching of trout that this year with an Ithece. 

solely contributed to the fascination that Fle H T S When oniy 15 years old he won the Cham- 

we found in this strange fishing, so con- ‘ S | G pionship of Texas with the same Ithaca. 

ducive to the capture of big fish, and at a7 Catalogue Free 

a time, furthermore, when the fishing ” nf Meet the Need Single Barrel Trap Guns, $75.00 and up 

was impaired by the state of the stream Combination Rear Sight Double Guns, $45.00 and up 

and the low temperature of the water, ‘No. oh tee weal sins of Adtcees 80025 

and hence was poorly fitted to produce a lerse one for 

the hatching of the ordinarily numerous ; pe erty paypnach waged ee eT Ts BE AS 

flights of insects upon which fly fishing for finer shooting. A flip 

so much depends—the association in a me of the finger makes the 

gladsome nature was a large factor in the BA \asee Dy change- rite for the 

enchantment that entered into our recre- hay | Lyman Book on Sights. 

ation. The calm of evening; the creeping ‘ . . 

shadows on the water and the hillsides os, ee Lyman Gun Sight orp. Swallows Report Noise 

bathed in the soft, diffused rays of thé No. 110 oe Cut out that unnecessary report 

receding sun; fragrance of moist earth | , MiddleGeld, Don’ e core anew oil’ tec cheer game. 

and herbage; the blue, mountain peaks in Equip your rif_e with a 

the distance and interesting scenery near- 

by—these and the hundred and one feat- | ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 

ures that comprise the environment of a 

mountain watercourse at the end of day 

were everywhere manifest amid our sur- | i $6.00. Send 

roundings. campo Sor, eulaiey and Seahich. of 
Nor was there wanting minor wild life, | ee ee ee 

evidence of which about us furnished a The Maxim Silencer Co. 

pleasixg incident of the hours afloat and | 69 Homestead Ave. Hartford, Conn. 

added a zest to our pursuit: From their | pet, 

bogan habitat came boom of frog, “peep” | 

of tadpole, drone of toad and the metallic | 

chorus of newts; the low soar of red- 

ae hawk bent on twilight forag- 

ing batrachians; on adjacent» beech 

ridge the hammering of that indefatiga- aasseabereneeystinesn ar enmondecre ane 








31-51 HUBBARD STREET 
MoBONALD & LINFORTH, 


THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 


OAP or work whenever you please. Renew 

the viewer of your body and open m‘nd and 
heart te the beauty and grandeur of your own 
country soums about you. 
The & as wmwh profit for you, in this idea as 
for as. 
Think i over now. 

With our 


Tents and . 
Camp Equipment 


your. 1 comfort is assured. Our catalogue 
is a Smoteae campers’ guide. 
SEND FOR IT. IT’S FREE 
Ask for catalogue No. 619 


GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
Tent makers for eighty years. 


430 No. Wells Street Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE: ©?" &¢ high 
*class Flemish 
Giants, New Zealand Reds, R. R. 

igian Hares, Ferrets, Pigeons, 
Blooded Dogs and Puppies, all 
breeds; Blooded Hogs. tbe for beokt.c 


. JOHAWE RABBITRY, Dept. $, INDIANAPOLIS, IND 





FOREST AND 


SMITH GUNS 


ARE CONVINCING GUNS 
That’s why we say 


“The Gun that Speaks for Itself”’ 
e Both Double and One Barrel 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 


Representatives for Eastern Canada 








FULTON, N. Y. 
739 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 






83 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 










agp THE WOOD BURNING 
== CAMP STOVE 


o 
Makes out-of-door cooking a pleasure, and is 
convenient for extended camping or fishing trips. 
Weighs only 6% Ibs., Size 16 in. x 8 in. x 
8 in. So durable as to be practically inde- 
structible. 















has three closed sides confining heat and giv- 
ing a natural upward draft. Folds flat and 
is packed in a very heavy and substantial 
corrugated card-board carton which is strong 
enough to make a convenient receptacle for 
the stove when not in use for several seasons, 
if used with ordinary care. 

Price $2.50 at your dealers or sent prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. if dealer does not handle. 


Special sizes made to order. 


MAZURA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
414 S. 6TH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 













































The Wilbur shotgu. peep sight will revolutionize 
wing shooting; no excuse for missing; game birds or 
clay birds. Patented and perfected by an old trap 
and field shooter. Teaches the art of wing shooting; 
will increase the score of the trap shooter; corrects 
the faults of old shooters; shows how to lead your 
birds; compels proper handling of puts the 
shooter down on 


gun: 
his gun where he belongs; proves 
the correct fitting of your gun. 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
on breech of barrels. Fast enough for use in snap 


shooting. Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 

Any object seen by the shooter through this sight 
when trigger is pulled, is DEAD —as such object 
must be at the time in shot pattern when gun is 
discha On quartering birds lead is shown ab- 
solutely — NO GUESS WORK. 

MADE IN 12 and 20-GAUGE ONLY. Not made 
for single-barrel or pump guns. 

Price, postpaid, $2.50, with full instructions in 
the art of wing shooting. 

Write for “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.”’ 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 


116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 
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DARROW’S STEEL BOATS 








Seventeen styles, eighty sizes, up to twenty-four 
feet in length, including light, medium and heavy 
duty Motorboats, Outboard Motor Specials, Row- 
boats, Duckboats, Canoes and our WORLD 
FAMOUS SECTIONAL BOATS, Write for Cat- 
alogue and prices, 


F. H. DARROW STEEL BOAT CO., 
611 Erie Street ALBION, MICH. 
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| ble wood’s mechanic, the pileated wood- 
| pecker, engaged in the closing hours of 
sylvan carpentry; the turtle squat on fa- 
vorite rock; a mink skulking along the 
shore line; the watersnake gliding head 
erect on the surface of the stream, pur- 
suing in graceful progress his quest of 
the lowly sucker with which to gorge 
himself; our neighbor, the muskrat, no 
less industrious than his bigger cousin, 
the beaver, swimming by with load of 
wild grass; tracks of deer on the bank 
denoting the crossing of doe and fawn; 
the redwinged blackbird of limited but 
cheery notes on alder perch alongside the 
nest where sits his sombre mate; the male 
scarlet tanager, likewise of humble voice, 
whose resplendant coloration contrasting 
with the green foliage amply atones for 
vocal deficiency; the monotonous call of 
the yellow billed cuckoo; a loitering cow- 
bird seeking relief from nesting responsi- 
bilities; the rose breasted grosbeak from 
roost on lightning blasted stub chirping 
in neighborly way; the joyous offerings 
f accentor and of white throated sparrow 
from second growth birches and maples; 
busy vireos and warblers in the over- 
hanging branches; a-waxwing aloft on 
poplar top; the ventriloquistic drum of 
ruffed grouse on wonted log, with its sug- 
gestion of distant thunder; the harsh 
challenge of great-crested flycatcher atop 
the tall elm, and issuing from a contigu- 
ous thicket of laurel, spruce and balsam, 
the liquid vesper carols of the sweetest 
songster of the American wildwoods, the 
hermit thrush—these in a measure were 
the faunal concomitants of the evening 
drift to our camp fire. 


T was shortly before nightfali on the 

eve of our depature that occurred the 

disquieting episode of the “Big Un;” 
we had ceased fishing and were headed in 
to the landing. I but heard the mighty 
| Splash and saw the prodigious wake, but 
! Frank, who at the oars was facing aft 
and whose range of vision, therefare, cov- 
ered the mouth of the little bogan where 
the fish had broken water, had witnessed 
the break of the “Big Un,” asseverated 
that it was the biggest trout he had ever 
seen in the West Canada. In his excite- 
ment he assured me that the 3% pounder, 
our record fish, taken bait casting, com- 
pared to this—we had been talking of the 
old deer hounds we had known—*was 
only a pup!” Frank immediately backed 
the boat out into the stream and held it 
stationary while I made short dry-fly 
casts all about the spot where the trout 
had risen. Up a ways, back again and 
everywhere that seemed likely, we cov- 
ered the water, but nothing but lesser 
adversaries came to the flies. Then we 
stationed the boat at the outlet of the 
setback and I cast with the wet fly into 
the water thereabouts—a promising lo- 
cality—but to no purpose; so long after 
dark we quit and sought camp. 

At half-past three o’clock next morn- 
ing I stood over the embers of the eamp- 
fire of the preceding night “bilin’ the ket- 
tle.” Shortly I roused Frank from well- 
earned slumber to partake of hot coffee 
and cold hoecake. (The guides and the 





companions of my camping are wont on 
these o¢casions of stress to express the 
fond hope that with advancing years I 
shall effect a curtailment of this mnseemly 
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rising and in this way contribute to their 
comfort of mind and body. I doubt, how- 
ever, that these yearnings, justified 
though they may be, will‘ have fulfillment, 
for it is truly reprehensible to lie long 
abed in camp.) 

Frank was indulgent—they’re all kind 
at heart—and even scolded me for not 
getting him up first. Hastily disposing of 
our early lunch we made our way in a 
bleak mist to the creek at bare dawn and 
entering the boat.resumed the tactics of 
the evening before jn the effort to bring 
the “Big Un” to net. It would be a 
fitting climax to this account of our dry- 
fly drifting, were I able to relate the 
taking of the worthy trout of our per- 
sistent quest. Candor, however, compels 
the acknowledgment of failure to obtain 
further evidence of his existence than 
that affored by the circumstance of the 
preceding twilight. Smaller fry. came to 
the lure whether cast wet or dry but the 
king of them all remained in the seclu- 
sion of his lair. 


UR fishing was at an end. We re- 
paired to camp and cooked a sub- 
stantial breakfast as an addition 
to the earlier makeshift. Then we broke 
camp and packed the outfit preparatory 
to leaving. 
“T’ll bet you’ve got places in mind for 
drifting another time,” said Frank. 
“Lots of ’em but one in particular that 
was made for the work,” I replied. And 
I depictured this scene from the not so 
distant past: 
A mad river in northern wilds with a 
canoe coursing down the turbulent miles 


of watery hill, paddles at times plying | 


vigorously in guidance of the craft and 
setting pole ever at hand on the thwarts 
for instant use. 

The foot of the rapids is reached and 
the canoe plunges between boulders amid 
spray and spume safely into the eddying 
head of a deadwater. Without arrest of 
headway in rythmic unison the paddles 
urge the canoe down the winding lane of 
curbed river, with bordering conifer 
cedar and hardwood casting shadows on 
the deep, dark water. Mile after mile, 
never pausing, the course winds around 
the bends, by jutting shingle and past the 
backwater below. The slack current is 
such as the dry-fly angler would like to 
see it always. 

In a shaded bend where a spring brook 
enters the black waters a huge shape 
lazily rolls up to a dropping insect; a sec- 
ond form disturbs the surface, and a 
third; for the trout are ascending the 
stream en route for the summer spring 
holes whence the canoe departed at break 
of day, and to the number of fish there 
is no limit, nor to their size. Mighty 
trout are harbored in these sombre bends 
and but the floating of a fly is needed to 
bring joy to the anglers’ heart. Still the 
canoe hurries on its way. 

The last of the four miles of tortuous, 
entering deadwater has about been 
passed with aid of sweeping paddles and 
the roar of rapids is heard beyond when 
off the entrance of a small icy inlet the 
bowman cries aloud, “It’s a crime, that’s 


what it is, a crime!” and the grizzled 


guide in the stern feelingly replies, “Gor- 
ry! is hard, damned hard.” For: time 
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When Money Can’t Buy It 


Meal time out in the open places means one thing— 
hot food and plenty of it. There may not be a farm 
or village store within gunshot, but you can-have 
in your knapsack a compact supply of rich, creamy 
Condensed Milk, unsweetened Evaporated Milk and 


Borden’s Coffee. 
Cr 
ow 


Gs 


Bordent Coffee 


Blended coffee, milk and sugar—all in one 


convenient can. Ready for any meal. You 
simply add boiling hot water and serve. 


ordens EAGLE BRAND 


Three generations of campers vouch 
for it. It meets any milk and sugar 


requirement. 


Steaming hot coffee 


with Eagle Brand .to flavor makes 


a meal complete. 


> 


Evaporated Milk 


Pure, rich milk—unsweetened and ster- 
ilized, always ready for cooking use. 
Use undiluted in coffee. It’s a handy 
can in a pack where space is needed, 


Camp Cooking—a cook book prepared especially for campers, by a camper 
will be sent free. Write for it. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building, 108 Hudson St., New York 
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Fisherman’s Luck 


A box of Heinz Varieties is a fine thing in 
camp. Whether you get the fish or not, you do 
get the appetite. Appetites won’t wait—at least 
not cheerfully. 

But out with the Heinz—Baked Beans, Spa- 
ghetti, Tomato Soup, all ready in a jiffy. A good 
supply of hearty, quickly prepared, delicious 
food adds much to the success of the trip. 


HEINZ 37 Varieties 


Just try an assortment like this: 
HEINZ Baked Beans, four kinds, good hot or cold 
HEINZ Spaghetti with tomato sauce and cheese 
HEINZ Cream Soups—Tomato, Celery and Pea 
With HEINZ Tomato Ketchup, Heinz Peanut Butter, 
HEINZ Pickles and Heinz Preserves 
to add just the right relish. 


Send for list of the 57 Varieties So/d by all grocers H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsbur zh, Pa. 
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‘THE L. F. SCHILLING CO. Dept 7 Salem, Ohio 
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FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
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has been stolen, the penalty wherefore 
imposed being that the two day run to the 
railroad shall be made, upstream running 
trout notwithstanding, between rising ard 
setting of one sun. 


This is the story I told to Frank as 


we waited for the coming of our rig, and 
it did not require the bag upon which I 


| was sitting and which on that other occa- 
| sion lay behind me in the bottom of the 


canoe to refresh in my memory the stir- 
ring incidents of that race with the time 





table. And I said to Frank that I had 
always wanted to go back and complete 


the unfinished work of that day, and that 
another time I was going, surf fishing or 
no, to spend days drifting with cowdung 
and hare’s ear on these four miles of 
sluggish eddies and darkened bends. 


‘OLD BROWNIE OF 


ANTELOPE CREEK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 297) 


dred yards wide, and just as he got his 
forefeet up on the bank ready to climb 
out of the water I fired and he rolled 
back in the water. I turned loose on the 
other one now and I saw the water 
splash right alongside of him: I caught 
a bead and fired again, and this time I 
hit him but he struggled along and I 
waited until he got to the bank, and, as 
he undertook to climb out, I could tell 
he was about all in, so I let him pull 
himself clear out on the bank, and just 
as he attempted to straighten up I sent 
another bullet after him, which struck 
him in the top of the back and laid him 
out. I had not noticed the other one 
during this time. He had crawled out 
and got straightened up and was going 
across the prairie—but making mighty 
poor headway. I ran down along the 
lake to where there was an old canoe that 
was used by campers for fishing and 
jumped in and ran across to the other 
side and took out after him. It wasn’t 
long until I got up to where he could see 
me coming and then he made desperate 
efforts to get away. Although wolves are 
ferocious animals, and very dangerous 
when you run across them in bands, alone 
they are cowardly and afraid of man. 
This one, however, was so badly crippled 
that it soon gave it up and laid his head 
flat on the ground and watched me as I 
approached. I had my gun all ready and 
walked up to within ten steps when he 
began to growl and snap his teeth like a 
steel trap. I thought: “Old fellow, you’ll 
never run any more deer,” so I pulled up 
and shot him in the head and ended his 
career for all time to come. I now went 


| to work and skinned them and teok the 


hides to camp and put them out of sight 
so Temp wouldn’t discover them when 
he came in. 


WENT back now and finished cleaning 
the fish and along about five o’clock 
Temp came in. I could see he had a 
jubilant air about him, but I thought I 
wouldn’t ask him any questions for awhile 
anyhow, as I could tell he was brimming 
over with something to tell. Finally I 
said: “Temp, I had a little fun ‘while you 
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“No,” I said, “I did not go out fishing, 
but let me show you something.” I went 
and got the two wolf hides and showed 
them to him. “Great Scott, where did 
you get them?” he asked. Then I told 
him all about it. When I finished he 
said: “Well, you did pretty well, but I 
can beat you; I killed three bear and a 
cougar.” It was. my turn now to be 
surprised and I wanted to know all about 
it, so he told me how he had been follow- 
ing along the trail, over towards the Lake 
of the Woods and came into a big flat 
country where there were lots of huckle- 
berries, and a small pond or lake. He 
went off down that way and found that 
the water was muddy and upon further 
examination he found where a bear had 
gone out on the other side, and the dogs 
went to work on the track and soon had 
it going, Temp followed up for about two 
miles and heard them barking up a tree. 
When he got to the tree where he expect- 
ed to see one bear, to his great astonish- 
ment there were three, an old one and 
two cubs—hbig ones at that. Temp knew 
his failing, that he was very excitable 
and nervous, so he waited and calmed 
himself and took a rest along side of a 
tree and killed the old one dead, the first 
shot. This done, the balance was easy, 
and, while the dogs were shaking the old 
one, he proceeded to shoot the two cubs 
out. He dressed and hung the cubs in a 
tree and went on over toward the Lake 
of the Woods, although there were lots of 
huckleberries, he saw nothing more worth 
while to shoot at except grouse, and he 
turned and went along up towards Mt. 
Pitt. Finally he came out into a big 
opening and found where a deer had been 
killed by a cougar, and it had been feed- 
ing on it, The dogs went to work on tke 
track, which was cold, and after follow- 
ing it for perhaps an hour, rousted it out 
of its bed, and soon had it up a tree. 
Temp went to the tree and as good luck 
would have it made another good shot, 
and it fell to the ground dead. Temp 
was happy now—this was his first cougar, 
and it was a big one. 

‘The next morning, Temp took the 
horses and went after his game; and I 
started out from camp and went straight 
north up old Mt. Pitt to a prairie on a 
big bench where there were lots of grass 
and water, and where I had seen elk signs 
once before when I was in that locality. 
When I got up near the prairie I made 
my way up to the edge of the timber as 
noiselessly as possible and right out near 
the middle of the opening there lay a big 
cow elk and not another one in sight. 
She was lying broadside, with her head 
laid out on the ground. I took a bead 
behind the shoulders and fired. She 
sprang up, attempted to go forward, stag- 
gered around and went down. I now had 
a job on my hands, sure enough. It took 
a long time to get the entrails out and get 
it straightened around so that‘the blood 
would drain out well. Then I took my 
gun and hiked for camp and got back be- 
fore noon. Temp had not arrived yet, so 
I built a fire and took a bucket and went 
to the lake, which was only about fifty 
yards away, to get some water. When I 
reached it, I happened to look out across 
the-lake and I saw an old buck coming 
across the prairie towards the lake. He 
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was trotting right along, and ne deabt was 
the same one the wolves were after the 
day before; and was on his way baek to 
his old range. I ran back and geé the 
gun and when I got back to the lake he 
had plunged in and was swimming aeposs. 
I waited until he got about half way 
across then I started along up the edge 
as fast as I could go. He saw me now 
and commenced to make frantic efforts to 
reach the shore. I got to within 40 yards 
before he hit the bank and just as he was 
getting his forefeet up on the bank, I 
fired, hitting him squarely behind the 
shoulder. He lunged forward and strug- 
gled up the bank, ran a few yards and 
fell. This was a fine buck, with six 
points on each horn, one was a droop 
horn; I saved the horns and have them 
yet. I then went to camp and waited for 
Temp to come and then we went and 
put him on a horse and brought in. 
When I told Temp I had killed am elk he 
would hardly believe me, but I told him 
that when he went to pack it in that he 
would think I had killed one, as it was 
sure going to be a big job, but Temsp was ' 
ready to tackle anything; he was so 
tickled over killing the beas amd eougar. 
Anyhow, we got it done, and we kad to 
lay over long enough to jerk the meat. 
We soon racked out for home agmiving 
without any mishaps, havmg killed four 
bear, three cougar, six deer, #we gray 
wolves and an elk. Temp said @iis was 
the greatest hunt he ever had in his life 
and was ready to go again any time he 
got a chance. He had it sooner than he 
anticipated, for we had not been home 
three days before we got word that a big 
brown bear had been on the rampage over 
in a neighborhood, about ‘twenty miles 
from where we were, and was killing 









sheep and hogs. They had been out after 
him with all kinds of dogs, but they would 
quit. They wanted me to bring Trailer, 
and give him a round up. Temp was wild 
to go, so I told him we would go and 
see what we could do with him. So we 
rigged up and went over and put wp with 
a man named Nichols, who gave @s all 
the information he could and offered to 
go with us. “But I’ll tell you, Griffin,” 
he said, “I don’t believe your dogs can 
handle him. We have had some of the 
best dogs in the country after him and 
he has whipped them all.” I said: 
“That’s all right, Trailer and Ranger 
have never been after him yet.” “Well,” 
he said, “I know they have the reputa- 
tion of being the best bear dogs im the 
country, but when they get Old Brownie 
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soon as he could and either turn him back 
or kill him if he came out in the open and 
attempted to cross the ridge. So off he 
went and Nichols and I started out and 
cross-cut the guiches. Nichols said it was 
about a mile to the brushy gulch where 
they generally started him. As he had 
not been bothered lately it would be an 
easy matter to get him up, he thought. I 
told Nichols that all I asked of him was 
for him to be careful about shooting when 
the dogs were fighting him. When we 
got over on top of the ridge looking down 
into this big gulch I sent the dogs down 
and we stayed up on top of the ridge. 
They were gone for quite a while before 
we heard a bark out of them; then I heard 
Trailer give a “bow-wow.” He® had 
struck the track but it was cold, so we 
waited and listened and after a while 
we saw the dogs come out in an open 
place on the opposite side, and they were 


working like beavers, and only opening 


onee in a while. We watched and pretty 
soon they went over the hill and down 
into the next canyon. 

We struck out now pretty lively 
down in the gulch and up the other side 
to where we had seen them working, and 
there ¥e his track as plain as day. It 
was a \big one; seven inches wide and 
ten inches long. I measured it. “Say, 
Nichols,” I said, “are you sure that it is 
a brown bear?” He said he had seen it 
several times and he was sure it was a 
brown bear. “That is the biggest brown 
bear track I ever saw,” I said. 

We were moving right along while we 
were talking, and soon got to the top of 
the ridge where the dogs went over, and 
we heard them the first thing. They had 
him going and were making it hot for 
him. We could tell that easy enough, for 
he was working up the canyon and mak- 
ing slow headway. We kept along the 
ridge and in a few minutes we saw Old 
Brownie come up in sight on the opposite 
side into open ground, and then Nichols 
saw how two of the right kind of dogs 
could handle a bear. First one and then 
the other would grab him by the ham, 
and kept him so busy that he couldn’t 
travel up hill at all, and they were in 
such a continual mix up that we dare not 
shoot. Nichols said he never saw any- 
thing like it, and he said also: “If they 
keep that up, we will get him sure.” I 
said: “Don’t you think for a minute we 
won’t get him, for they will never quit.” 
Pretty soon I saw Temp coming down 
the open ridge beyond him on a dead 
run. He had tied his horse and was 
coming a-foot. Things were getting ex- 
tremely exciting now as the fight was 
raging fast and furious; Temp being 
above had the advantage.and kept getting 
closer, but could not shoot on account of 
the dogs. Suddenly Old Brownie made 
a dash for the brush and got down to- 
wards the gulch; and as good luck would 
have it he commenced working along up 
toward the head of the gulch. I called 
across to Temp, to keep going along and 
be ready to head him off when he reached 
the open ground. I sent Nichols up on 
the side that we were on and told him 
to get there as quickly as he could. 
Then I went right down and followed 
along the side hill above them, thinking 
I might get sight of him if it wasn’t too 
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brushy. I did not, however, as he was 
making pretty good time now on aecount 
of the brush and finally got to the opem 
ground and just as he dashed out of the 
brush with both dogs at his heels— 
“bang” went Temp’s gun and “bang” 
went Nichols gun. They had both gotten 
there ahead of him and were ready. 
Both hit him and he wheeled around and 
dashed into the brush and came tearing 
down toward me. I had gotten up to 
where there was some open timber, and 
when I heard them coming I took up a 
position by the side of a big fir-tree and 
in a few minutes I saw him coming. 
When he struck the open timber both 
dogs‘ caught up with him and, springing 
up, caught him by the ham and hung’on 
until dragged several feet, Now was my 
time and I caught a bead and gave him a 
quartering shot. Over he went and then 
up he came and right toward me, They 
caught him again and as he swung round, 
both dogs let go and ran back to eseape 
his paws, and I began to pour the lead 
into him. One, two, three, four, five, as 
fast as I could work the lever, Poor Old 
Brownie had to give up and as he wal- 
lowed around in his death struggle, 
chewed the brush savagely, but soon lay 
over dead. In a few minutes the boys 
came, and let me tell you there was a 
jubilant bunch congregated around that 
bear. Nichols made me shake'hands with 
him and congratulated me on having two 
of the best bear dogs on earth. 
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be about 2,000 to 5,000 animals and as 
late as 1885 a season’s catch for’ one 
native would be about 50 skins. While 
today, one might spend the entire sea- 
son searching the best sea otter district 
and not see a single one of these animals. 

In winter and during the stormy pe- 
riods the otters usually came in shore, 
resorting to the protection of some off 
shore rock or a sheltered cove on the 
rocky mainland. At such times the na- 
tives resorted to several methods of cap- 
turing the animals. 

At all times during a heavy storm a 
ceaseless vigil was kept along the shore 
and at such places where the otters might 
come in for shelter. 

With his bidarka pulled up among the 


| rocks at the entrance to each and every 


little cove and shelter, there would be a 
native hunter watching and waiting for 
an otter to come in to rest and as soon 
as the animal would get well into the 
place, the little bidarka would shoot out 
through the breakers. It would be sel- 
dom that the animal would not soon be 
pulled back to shore alongside the skin 
craft. Sometimes the animals were 
speared or shot from the point of a cape 
or from a rock in the center of the en- 
trance, and often long nets were set in 
such places, in which the otters would 
become tangled and either drown or be 
held until the hunters*could get out to 
kill them. 

Along extensive stretches of unbroken 
shoreline the animals were often shot, 
speared, or even clubbed to death where 
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they were forced to crawl out on the rocks 
or sand, being tired out by the storm and: 
torced to seek a place of rest. In such 
cases their capture was quite easy; as 
they are almost helpless when out of the 
water, and unable to travel but very 
slowly and awkwardly when on land. 
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the Russian Cross. Then cheaply printed your dealer can’t supply —— pam, See Meee and, Dears, 
religious pictures would be sent from order direct. Ask finest steel, 274x434 in. 14in. handleof 
Russia—duly blessed by some notable r Marble’s catalog. Sol you pelcaehier sepach cosing, 
eclesiarch before they were dispatched— . $1 Sheath, 65¢ additional. 
and the natives would pay in numbers of 

sea otter skins to have them hung in their rw ee 


churches. ba — a — lake, or core ona motor —_— — 
‘ id at ory about the out a Marble’s compass to guide 
At Easter time there was instigated “big ones gettingaway” you right. Made with waterproof 


what was termed the Easter Hunt. It if you carry this gaff. screw case. Accurate at all times, 

lasted several days and all of the pelts 20 pounds Surer, afer Hiemmsen-testeonte castes bok, Stone 

taken were given gratis to the Chureh in landing net. Reach out Sea your hand MM] ek an bac ner ttetines gS poner 

return for the priest’s blessing for a suc- —he will not tear and can’t twist out. Compass—Stationary dial, $1.10 Re- 

cessful hunting season that would follow is eea oak pane Cane ie: volving dial, $1.40. 

—successful acording to the results of in. long, 734 in. between points. Very MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

that particular hunt. strong and durable. $1.10. 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich, 
And, to be sure, never an hour of that 

period of time, which meant much to the 

priests—was allowed to be wasted or 

lost; and if it was so stormy that the . 

natives were relinquent in taking to the “oC ALLMAC” Improved Floating Bugs 

sea, the bidarkas were ordered brought with Patent “No-Slip” Bodies 

one by one into the church, and with the FOR BASS AND TROUT 

blessing of the priest and a sprinkling 

of holy water upon their bow, they were 

sent out upon their mission. 


“Callmac” bugs have proven 
such a success that several imita- 


JAMES ALEXANDER | a se a4 es e 3 | tions arenow being made. Insist 

d t ax s6| onthe original “Callmac” bugs 

HENSHALL es = when making your purchases. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 303) = 


bread to the always hungry crows. There 

was one crow who became quite a pet | 

owing to his having but one leg, and who 

had been christened Santa Anna in con- | 

sequence, it being about the time of the | 

Mexican war. Santa Anna became very 

tame and hopped over the feet of the men. | CALLMAC BASS BUGS CALLMAC TROUT BUGS 

in his eagerness for food. The other | ° 

crows kept at a respectful distance and Price each 60c, Per doz. $7.00 Each 50c. Per doz. $6.00 

were thankful when attention was direct- 

ed their way. There are other equally good ‘‘Callmac’’ products. If your dealer cannot supply, write direct. 
Once, when the wreckers repaired to 

the camp after quite an interval had 7 ° 

elapsed, it was sition that Santa Anna Call J ° McCarthy 219 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, ill. 

did not put in an appearance with the | ° 

other crows, nor did he the next day, nor 

the next.. After a few more days, how- a = a ° 

ever, Santa was there as large as life, aN) 1AC 

but rather different. He was shy, and | | = y Ov 

did not approach as near as formerly, | jj spite 3 j E ‘Bait Sete ben 

and hopped about on his one leg in an Landing nets, hoop nets, seines, hammocks, etc., ; Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 

awkward manner. The men were more | may be easily and quickly made ——— : Baby Crab and Other Minnows 

lavish than ever before with their offer- i ae catch fish the year round. Send < “Ask the-Fish!?” 

ings and Santa Anna was soon full to | for paitnise right now. cook S Jas, Heddon's Sons _iiy 

Dowagiac, Mich, 


Will positively get fish when 
all other lures fail. 


SS 


repletion. He tried to boost himself up | 43 w. Main La ala Oeics, Kans. 
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Salmon, trout, croppie, black bass, pike, 
pickerel, muskies and even sunfish rise to 
the lure of 


McMahon’s Trolling Spoons 


They are the choice of 
’ Pacific Coast Fishermen 


Made in all sizes to meet all requirements. 
Nos. 3, 4, and 4% are recommended for 
real sport in, ocean, lake or stream fishing. 
Many record catches are recorded with 


the use of this spoon. 


«Get them from your sporting goods dealer 


or write 


PACIFIC 


NET & TWINE CO. 


«1213-23 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


OR 


OREGON MARINE & FISHERIES SUPPLY CO. 


of the century old Evans’ products 
now revel in the delights afforded by 


=z Oheeans 


the bottle 





It is = ie beverage of TODAY precisely the same 
the other Evans’ brewings were for nearly 
184 years, It has the appealing and appetizing 
vonaabelate which made the name of Evans and De- 
a on ous. The 20th century bev- 
with the old-fashioned smack and Evans’ 
« Take it on faith and you will become 

2 strésenr Evans’ follower than ever. 

Supplied in cases for 
Cottage, Camps and Clubs 


Order fgnam any Progressive dealer or write to 


C. 1. Evans & Sons, Estab. 1786 Hudson, N. Y. 


IMPORTED HOSIERY 


For Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
mH ATTEN AND WOMEN’ > 





Ne. 107== 


Na 15 * Mere aaa, Scotch Woel Golf Hose, 


'° ad 
beater (without fet Rise... aan 


No. 20%; 20 ‘write, rhe ih veolored 3.00 
green and heather, 


ime Coll, Teanis and 
Com te line Gol, snd Se gra 


Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 
425 FIFTH AVE., at30ch tN. ¥. 








Portland, Ore. 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
_ FLY ROD MINNOW 


Looks like a real live minnow and wiggles 
and wobbles like one in distress. Has no 
planes. wines or freak shape. Just the real 
minnow shape. It casts easily and can be 
lifted without making a splash or straining 
the rod. It has natural minnow colors. 
It is the only one that has all of these ab- 
solutely necessary qualifications. It has no 
small screw eyes to work loose and pull out. 
It is, in fact, the perfect fly rod minnow. 
Made in Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red 
Side, Yellow Perch, Red Head, All Yellow, 
All Red, All White. Three sizes: Large 
Bass, 2% in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; and 
Trout Size, i in. Price Each, 65c, 

Four in Handy Vest Pocket Box, $2.60. 


Send stamp for Fishing Tackle Catalog 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S., 736 So. California Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct, With the Manufacturer 


Since 1867 we have set an 
inflexible standard for the 
Edward vom Hofe Tackle. 
All our energies have gone 
fnto this work. Take your 
cue from the country’s best 
anglers and buy from us. 
The price yqu pay will be 
refunded if the goods you 
buy are not satisfactory. 


Catalog No. 106 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 


112 Fulton Street New York City 
















LET’S GO FISHING! 

Pack up your troubles, and leave at home. But be 
sure and pack some of Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers 
and millers in your old kit bag. Boys, they are the 
stuff to fool the wise old Trout and Bass. 









them, Hoppers, 50 ts each, $3.60 doz, 
= cents each, $2.60 per Goaen. 


M. 
119 West Washington st 
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for flight, but his one poor leg was not 


* sufficient to give the required impulse to 


enable his wings to come into play, when, 
wonderful to relate, he actually put down 
a second leg which had been artfully con- 
cealed, and bounded up with the speed 
of a rocket, and as he disappeared over 
the ridge he gave vent to a series of de- 
risive “caws” that made the men look 
askance at each other in conscious abase- 
ment at being victimized and circumvent- 
ed by a deceitful and fraudulent fish 
crow! But the worst of it was that the 
real Santa Anna was as dead as his pro- 
totype the one-legged Mexican general. 


OLLOWING the suggestion of Char- 
ley Moore I decided to visit Miami 
on Biscayne Bay, some sixty miles 

below Lake Worth. As the Blue Wing 
was not suitable for outside sailing on a 
treacherous coast we resolved to tramp 
the beach, the common way of travelling 
between the two places, sleeping at night 
at the Life Saving Stations, of which 
there were four. The most dangerous 
animals to be expected were not bears or 
panthers, but the razor-back wild hog; 
accordingly we went in light marching 
order, carrying only pistols, fishing rods, 
a haversack and a canteen. 

We crossed Hillsboro’ Inlet, some twen- 
ty miles below Lake Worth, in a row boat 
kept there for the accommodation of 
travelers. Fortunately it happened to be 
on our side of the inlet. We came across 
many squared pine logs exceeding a hun- 
dred feet in length, and some square logs 
of Spanish cedar and mahogany, partly 
covered by sand, that were from ten to 
fifteen feet long and from four to six 
feet square. There seemed to be no way 
by which this valuable timber could be 
transported to some place where it could 
be utilized. These logs had floated ashore 
from some wreck, or more likely were 
deck loads thrown overboard during a 
storm. 

Life Saving Station, No. 4, is eight 
miles north of New River Inlet, and is 
but a few hundred yards from the river 
itself, as it runs nearly parallel with 
the coast line for that distance, when it 
turns to the westward. The superin- 
tendent sailed us down to the inlet, and 
after putting us on the south side, where 
there was a row boat, said that if the 
boat was on the wrong side when we re- 
turned, he would sail down for us if we 
would signal him by setting fire to the 
scrub. 

We arrived at Miami after a tramp of 
a few days. At that time there were not 
more than twenty-five people along the 
whole length of Biscayne Bay, some thir- 
ty miles. At the mouth of the Miami 
river, in a grove of cocoanut trees, were 
some of the stone buildings of the old 
military post of Fort Dallas, one of which 
was occupied ‘by Charles Peacock and his 
good wife, by whom we-were warmly wel- 
comed. There were but three families in 
what is now. known as Miami. I chart- 
ered a sloop and spent two weeks cruising 
along the bay from Arch creek in the 
north to the Perrine Grant and Indian 
Hunting Grounds at the south end. 

Along the keys at the lower end of the 
bay. we found fine fishing of bewildering 
variety, inasmuch as there was no know- 
ing what member of the finny tribe would 
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take the proffered lure. Trolling for am- | 
ber jacks or kingfish mackerel in Hawk 
channel was pretty fair sport for the 
boys, but net equal to the fishing along 
the kegs and in the passes between. 
There the groupers, black, red and gray, 
and the gag and scamp, any of which 
might run up to twenty pounds, and thé 
dog snapper and the schoolmaster and 
mangroye snappers, and yellowtails and 
cavalli and porgies, would vie with bone- 
fish and lady-fish and angel-fish to be the 
first to take the angler’s bait or artificial 
fly, to say nothing of tarpon, jewfish and 
sharks and sawfish and sailfish. 

It is hard to realize at the present 
day that Miami is the third most popu- 
lous city in Florida. Since my visits in 
the winters of 1878, 1881, 1886 and 1889, 
the magnificent hotels and palatial win- 
ter homes and well-ordered grounds of 
Miami seem to have sprung up like 
Aladdim'’s palace, if not in a single night, 
in a wemarkably brief period. As the 
old humters say: “If my foresight had 
been as good as my hind sight,” I might 
have heeded another knock on my door 
from Opportunity, inasmuch as I could 
have purchased some of the finest sites in 
Miami for a mere song, and in fact had 
been offered one near the river without 
money aud without price, if I had con- 
sented to locate there. 

At the time of which I write, the only 
northeem tourists at Miami were a gen- 
tlemam and wife and her sister, of Staten 
Island, New York. Their camp was in 
a beastiful grove of cocoa palms; the 
white teats added an additional charm 
to a spet as lovely and romantic as a 
scene in fairyland. Both of the ladies 
were the victims of that cruel and in- 
sidious disease, tuberculosis, and they had 
been drawn hither, as a last resort, to 
try the healing virtues of the chlorinated 
breezes, balmy atmosphere and warm, 
bright sam of this, the fairest, the most 
charmiag and most healthful location in 
Florida, 


DWBM it advisable to make a slight 

digvession here in order that what 

follows may be better understood. 
Before leaving Lake Worth on the hike 
to Miami, Charley Moore warned us to 
bewaze of the sharks at New River Inlet, 
which he said were the worst on the coast. 
He was once tramping the beach with an 
Indiau on their way to Miami, and on ar- 
riviag at New River found that the row- 
boat msed as a ferry, was on the side of 
the jalet opposite to them. The Indian 
undertook to swim over, at the beginning 
of the flood tide, but when half way over 
he was devoured by sharks, which Char- 
ley was powerless to prevent. Most of 
the beys on hearing this story preferred 
to remain in camp at Lake Worth, while 
Frank, Ben and myself went to Miami, 
as just related. 

Bidding our quondam friends at Miami 
good-bye, the two boys and myself re- 
traced our steps along the sea-beach to 
New River Inlet. As bad luck would 
have # the row-boat was on the north 
side ef the inlet. As had been previously 
arranged we set fire to the beach scrub 
in erder that the superintendent of the 
station might see the smoke and come 
dowm tae river after us. Unfortunately 
a strwag aorth wind was blowing so that 
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JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS- 
FYING RESULTS ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTORATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: “G” 
5 ft. 


line capacity No, 2— 


No. 2—90 ft. No. 3—150 ft. No. 4—225 ft. 


LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
end for Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 
Mohawk New York 






Get ’em 


Like This! 


Professionals, ama- 
teurs, women and 
even children are 
making record catches 
of all kinds of game 
fish, trolling and cast- 
ing with my 


TangoMinnows 
BEGISTERED TRADE MARK 

The liveliest bait that floats, 
They wiggle, dive and swim 
like a mirinow in action. The 
Tangos get the big ones—Bass, 
Pickerel, Pike, Muscallunge, 
Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 
At Your Dealers or Parcels Post Insured 


Write now for illustrated catalog 
in colors and instructions. 


J. K. RUSH, syaicist Ny. 








Razor sharp hooks catch fish, 
F ISHERMEN faz, shar, hook ae heun The 


Hook 





hones 
= hooks, razor sharp, 

a jiffy; it will increase 
a 100%, says Dixie Carroll. Made of eee; 
lasts a lifetime. Perfection H. H., 4 : 

, 50c, Leather case, 35c. om 


now for next season; be prepared 
a Hook Hone eventually, why not now? Interesting cir- 

cular sent free on request. 

Now is the time to refinish y 

ROD-SPAR ROD. SPAR- y BLACK 


The scientifically prepared 
rod varnish, waterproof, For refinishing steel rods, 
tackle boxes, etc. 


elastic. 
Put up in friction top cans, 352 per can, postpaid 


The Columbus Spec‘alty Co., Dept. M, Columtus, Ohio 


RHEAD LURES for SUMMER TROUT 


8 DEADLY TINY FLY-ROD BAITS 
FOR $4.00. 1% inch Darter and Terror 
Minnows, Cricket, Grasshopper, Helgram- 
ite, New Shrimp, Caddis and Nymph 
ers on No. 6-8-10 Hooks, Send for list of 
Bass, Wall-Eye-Pike, Lake-Trout, Salmon 
Nature Lures of Proved Success. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
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Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks | 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 

‘ ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 
can be, 


Made to meas- 


quality 
chrome- 
tanned 
leathers. 
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Insist on the GENUINE 


Hildebrandt 


Spinners 
They Catch Fish 
See them at your dealers 

The John J. Hildebrandt Chmpony 


te 


So NNER 


The Frank 


sual pL aN 


TUCKY’ B Reel in 
7 the knowledge by these 
of experience is put into their reels today. 
Let us send you our booklet 
B. C. MILAM & SON 
Main Strect Frankfort, Ky. 


years 






























GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 


heaviest rainstorms. The only reliable 
garment for every outdoor requirement. 
Compact, Light, Serviceable 

§T-FITS-THE-POCKET 

FREE catalog of pneumatic goods 

for eamp, automobile, hospital, office 

and beme requirements. For Sale 

by Sporting Goods Dealers. 


METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 
Athol, Mass. 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 
START WITH EGGS 


Lay 40 to 50 eggs each per year—Raised 
as easily as chickens—More profitable 
than ehickens as they eat only half as 
muck, Bring $2.00 per pound alive. 
Birds hatched this spring mature next 
fall. Best eating bird in America. Sim- 
ple to raise. Set them under chicken 
her and she will raise the little pheas- 
ants. 


Genuine Wild Mallard Ducks 
Lay 50 to 60 eggs per year—Guaranteed 
to be only from Wild Trapped _—— 

e 
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Raise them with chicken hens, 
fine eating—good decoys— 
mouey makers. 
OUR BIRDS MAKE 
MONEY FOR US; 
LET THEM? MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU 
Send for Free Booklet of in- 
ns and Price 
ist. 










Bloomfield Farms 


America’s Largest Game Farm 
1718 Penobscot Bldg., 


MASALA 0a 










Detroit, Mich. 

























FING 


One Dozen :'*: 


M. , 
Pt: onl ' SEsst ot sold fast, Ev ybo 


delighted, You ow. Don’ 
ve p Gee. 
Msdigm wel am weigh cali lar price 75e = pair” 


Brice at the at the i 3/1 
"Per Pair on y Cu 


ees = pa on dozen for _for.zo8, Colors: white, 


Free Examination 
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115th St. 3 Michigan Ave. Dept. 65 chicego 
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| 328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St. 
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n sleep like a log 
areal steel spring 


AND WATER-PROOF TENT 


Bed is large for two, guaranteed sagless, a8 
comfortable as any house bed. It insures 
real rest after a strenuous day. Tent of 
army shelter duck, ventilated —_ screen 
windows, is thoroughly water-pr 

Only outfit so compact that a Tenail bundle 
on the running board contains bed, tent and 
all bedding, yet does not block doors. Only 
outfit which sets up either from or inde- 
pendent of car. You can leave your camp 
intact while using the car. Write us for 
dealer’s name and see the Stoll for yourself. 
Established Dealers: Write for our unbeat- 
able proposition. 

The Stoll Manufacturing Co. 

3255 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 





you money. a make our bicycles 
in our own y and 
sell direct "sO. you. We put f 
quality in them and our iegeles 
must satisfy you. 
aa or aaee. colors, and sizes to 
choose from inour famous RANGER 
line. Send for! big ig beautiful catalog. 
Many parents advance the first 
yment and energetic boys by odd 
jobs — paper routes, delivery for 
stores, etc., make the bicyclocars 
money to meet the small mon Payments. 
DELIVERED FREE on an and 30 DAYS 
., Select = bicycle you want and terms 
that sui a—cash or easy 
ioenpe. horns, Thesis. sundries and parts for all 
bieycles—at balf usualprices. SEND iO MONEY 
but write today for big new catalog, prices and terms. 


CYCLE COMPANY 


E A D tPA Dept. H234 Chicago 
J. KANNOFSKY o2‘te!.. 











and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 


mals and manufacturing purposes a special 
Send for prices. All kinds of heats and skulls 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 


SEND US $8.00 FOR ONE HAND-MADE 


“OLD HICKORY” Casting Rod 


Four feet—one piece—cork handle—silk wound— 
good mountings, guides and tip—dandy caster— 
accurate—and built for life’s service. 

Kinney’s Automatic Weedless Hook Free 
We sell nothing Iess than the best in Fishing 
Tackle—Lines—Reels and Lures. 

Bangor, Mich. 


WIGGLER 


oe 


briny 


SF 


WITH BUCKTAIL 
Circular of other Lures ond Pork 


Rind Strips -A J,, LOSS e 


1712 COLUMBUS RD. ° VELAND- 
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the smoke hugged the beach and sea. We 
slept on the sand near the fire and did 
not wake until daylight. The wind blow- 
ing still harder, I did the only feasible 
and possible thing to get the young men 
across safely. 

In the drift lodged among the man- 
grove roots we found a few water-soaked 
logs which we tied together with vines, 
constructing a rude raft, about three by 
seven feet, and a flat stick like a fence 
paling for a paddle. The raft sank a 
few inches below the surface with my 
weight, but by great care I managed to 
preserve my equilibrium, standing up- 
right, and found that it would sustain me. 
My object was to paddle across the inlet, 
some two or three hundred yards, procure 
the boat and return for the boys. 

I waited until the tide was at low slack 
water, and removing shoes and clothing, 
started, but I found it difficult navigation, 
requiring the utmost care to preserve my 
balance, and prevent the frail structure 
from turning turtle; but by dint of hard 
and careful, but extremely slow work I 
reached the middle of the inlet. The tide 
then began to make, and with it came 
hundreds of sharks, sawfish, rays and 
porpoises. I had not thought of them 
before, my only thought was to get the 
boys over the inlet. I now thought of 
Charley Moore and the Indian, as huge 
man-eating sharks swarmed about the 
raft, immense rays dived beneath it, while 
the harmless porpoises went rolling by 
thinking it great fun. The slightest 
touch of a shark’s tail would have cap- 
sized the raft and sent me floundering 
into the water, where I soon would have 
been divided piecemeal and distributed 
into the maws of a dozen sharks. I had 
not even a knife to defend myself, but 
it would have been useless, I struck at 
them with my paddle whenever they 
came too near, and thus kept them at a 
respectful distance. While using the 
stick in this way it cracked at the middle, 
when double caution was necessary in 
paddling and striking. Finally, after a 
half hour’s hard work I succeeded in get- 
ting across safely, when I bailed out the 
boat, in which was an oar, and sculled 
over after the boys. 

We reached Lake Worth without mis- 
hap. Mr. Moore renewed his liberal offer 
and waxed eloquent in his effort to induce 
me to locate at the laie. ‘che following 
year I sent two young men from Ohio, 
on» a medical student, to buy the place of 
a man who wished to return to Illinois 
owing to his wife’s homesickness. They 
purchased the place for fifteen hundred 
dollars, and in fifteen years thereafter 
they sold half of it for fifty thousand 
dollars to a hotel company. 

We refitted the Blue Wing, and Frank 
and I sailed here to Jupiter, the other 
boys tramping the beach, and in due time 
we arrived at Titusville, where I sold 
the trusty little ship. We had a safe 
journey back to Kentucky, where we ar- 
rived when the peach trees were in bloom. 
The boys were ail now hak and hearty, 
having gained from ten to twenty pounds 
avoirdupois, the result of an outdoor life 
close to the heart of Mother Nature. 
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WILDERNESS 
DWELLERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 318) 


the water, turn in radiant bow, to take 
the fly as he disappeared. To the hand 
they felt cold, and here was the secret 
of the spot. 

Cast your fly out on the lake, and only 
an occasional fish came to the lure. For 
the water there was shallow, and warm. 
But here where the icy brook danced with 
song out of the dark wilderness into the 
warm lake, the trout lay in hundreds. 
There was no limit to them, and they 
were uniformly big, a pound and half to 
two pounds of gamey, fighting fontinalis. 

And they leaped and struggled for the 
bait. Flies were torn and bitten till only 
the red wool tail: hung frayed on the hook, 
yet they jumped at the bedraggled lure as 
eagerly as at the new flies. And there 
was no lifting of these warriors out of 
the water by main force. That would 
have torn the hooks clear of the hard 
mouth,—for they fought, and dove and 
struggled to the last yard. 

Thus as we fished there off Armstrong 
Brook, a great Osprey soared by, on his 
way to a nest we could see in a huge 
white pine. Loons flew by like heavy 
geese on whistling wing. Deer in their 
ruddy coats stood watching us, and from 
time to time a moose splashed far off on 
the forest edge. Then the rain clouds be- 
gan to gather. The sun burned crimson 
behind their veiling face. The shadows 
began to creep over the lake, and we 
had enough fish for our needs, it remained 
only to go campward, there to prepare 
our gear for the next day,—a trip to 
Big Bogen and the Islands of Nepisiquit, 
perhaps the best place in all the east for 
moose, dear and caribou, bear, lynx and 
fox. So we pulled up our killick, anchor 
of stone, shook our paddles in the failing 
light, and glided homeward to where a 
fine supper awaited, with the red glow of 
the campfire, and a snug warm bed; to be 
up at daylight for the lure of the new 
trail. For we were to start a new game 
from this on,—the stalking of moose in 
the water, the cutting of them off from 
shore, till we had them right at hand’s 
length where we could talk to them, touch 
them, watch every act, and if need be, 
bring them home to camp alive and un- 
hurt. 


FISHING FOR CARP 
AND CRAPPIES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 301) 


larger. We will row slowly and keep our 
eyes open. We may find one rooting.” 
Matt turned on Mr. Adams a look of sur- 
prise and inquiry, while Mr. Woodhull 
said quietly: “They do root around some 
when they are feeding I have been told.” 
“Yes,” returned Mr Adams, “I have been 
after them many times where they were 
feeding in shallow water and could 
plainly see the mud streaks rising to the 
surface as they worked around on the 
bottom in search of worms and grubs. 
Let’s try around here and if we do not 
get any we can go down nearer the 
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dam where the water is deener, but they | 
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Big Game 
Hunters 


Before making that trip to the 

far northwest for Moose, Caribou, 
Sheep, Mountain Goats or Bear. 
consider whom you will have mount 
your invaluable trophies. 

Our catalog showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life will impress 
you with what a lifetime devoted to 
taxidermy can attain. 


FIELD GUIDE & 

BIG GAME BOOK FREE 
Contains records of North American Big 
Game. Its 32. pages, richly illustrated. 
will charm and convince you. Shows 


beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale 
to decorate realistically your home, den 


or office. Write us today. 
Baa: 


JONAS BROS., 


1024 Broadway cnt. eal 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 





The KERR Gtnsiinc 


WEBBING OR LEATHER FOR ALL RIFLES 
Used by Army, Navy and Marine “Corps 
AN AID TO ACCURACY 
Ask your dealer or write us 
MANUFACTURING & SALES CORP. 
40 CEDAR ST. NEW YORK 





Salmon Club Membership 
For Sale 


Advertiser will dispose of his 
Membership in the Ste Marguer- 
ite Salmon Club to gentleman 


sportsman, 


Address 


Charles A. Bryan 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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LEVEL aa AUTOMATIC ee 


RUPLE, 8S. HANDLE—FOR- 
WARD, 100 YARDS— 


DRAG. Price $20 
Cast and Wind in. Nothing to Touch 


When the cast is made with this improved 


reel and the line is going out, nothing moves 
but the spool. 
runs free from spool to rod guide. 
the handle to wind in brings the block back 
and locates line as shown. 


The forked block drops and line 
Touching 


This is positively the Best Castin pa in 
the world at any price—BAR 


Protection and wear are what 
you want in tent and waterproot 
covering. 

These qualities you will find in 


United States Tent products. The 
material and workmanship that go 
into these goods have won the ap- 
proval of thousands of sporismen. 


Large scale -protantion assures you of 
wide choice and right prices. Ask for our 
latest catalog. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
229 No. Desplaines St., Chicage U. S. A. 





ENGLISH SHOOTING 
ESTATE FOR RENT 





Fine Mansion with grouse driving in Yorkshire. Most 
comfortable and thoroughly well furnished. Contains five 
spacious reception rooms—thirty-five bedrooms, six bath- 
rooms. Electric light throughout. Every medern con- 
venience and large garage—splendid gardens—hot house 
and fruit. 

Shooting over 8,000 acres giving from 1,200 to 2,000 head 
of grouse—500 partridges—200 wild pheasants—200 hares 
—several thousand rabbits with woodcock, duck, snipe 
and plover. 

Station close by. To be let as a going concern with a 
staff of good servants, five keepers and gardeners from 
about August first to second of October, or as may be 
arranged. Rent 3,000 Pounds. Apply Lord 
A. Grimble, Shooting Agent, 86 Ebury Street, 
S. W., England. 


SHADY NOOK 
ARDONIA N. Y. 


If you want the real outdoor life visit this “joy 
spot” of Ulster County. 

FISHING, HIKING AND SUMMER COMFORT 
Exceptionally good table; terms $18.00 weekly: 
capacity 10. 

MRS. E, Ax SEYMOUR, 

ADONIA, ULSTER COUNTY, NEW YORE 


G—., care 
London, 


BROKEN POINTERS PEDIGREED AND 
not; also non-pedigreed setters, rabbit and fur 
hounds. H. McGovney, Washington Court 


House, Ohio. 


WANTED—TEN DOGS TO BOARD; CAN 
also take five shooting dogs to train. H. H. 
McGovagy, Washington Court House, Ohio, 


TANGO BAIT.—SURE CATCH FOR BASS. 


65 cents, postpaid. State color. Bergman, Nyack, 
New York. 
hounds, H. H. McGoyney, Washington Court 
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_ WEISS | Alpine Binoculars 


So powerful they bring the object within apparently 
one-eighth of the actual distance. Invaluable for hunters, 
yachtsmen, tourists, foresters, range-finders, mounted 
police, cattlemen, army officers. 


‘‘The Telephone of Sight’’ 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, a great 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far-distant objects; 


Portability. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WEISS INSTRUMENT CO. ste. *ccicte.°s. 


Type used by U. S, Signal Corp. 


MOSQUITOES 
Gnats and Black Flies 


are sure enough joy killers to the 
man who loves the Big Outdoors. 
Im eamp, on stream or lake, your 
very best friend is a tube of 


“Allagash” Fly Dope 


fora Joe Welsh 
Leader remem- 
ber you get a true 
Scotch Product, 
made by Wm. 
Robertson, Glasgow, Scotland. 


Japanese imitations ‘‘go to pieces”—the 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Something new, something different 
and decidedly efficient in keeping 
he — away from you. Made 
ont and Sportsman who 
knows what you want. Comes to 
ype in a large tube, easy to carry, 
and economical, a sure joy 
fiackage. Get busy now, you will 
soon be packing your duffle. 
Postpaid in U.S’ A. 50 cents per tube— 


or 2 tubes in a neat carton for a dollar. 
Conde oid 5 cante por tube. 


Be nee SUPPLY CO. 
Westfield, Mass. 


Joe Welsh never. 
No Fish too Large 
For Fresh or Salt Water 


Hurry—Get a sample rs you go fishing. 
3 ft. 25e—6 ft. 50e—9 ft. 75c. Add 50c 
and get a Blue Dev D Darning Needle. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Agent 
United States and Canada 


Utility clothes for life in the open. Styles 
for men and women, fully illustrated in 
. 1920Style Book. Ask your dealer for a copy. 
F i Corporation 


The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that it thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high-power smoke- 

less and black powders and loosens metal 

fouling without the hard work you are 

= accustomed to. Contains 

< Soe no harmful chemical and 
—— <=" no moisture. 

After Pyramid Solvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 

Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fiw 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35cand we will send 


youacan ee 


-One Oil Co. 
165 EZG ebeek New Jerk 
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usually work around where the water is 
not of the deepest.” Mr. Adams opened 
his basket and began taking out such 
articles as he would need, first the larger 
reel was put on the heavier rod, after 
setting a tin can down on the seat by 
him From the -can he took portions 
of the dough and rolling it into pellets 
the size of marbles began throwing them 
in the water on all sides of the boat, ex- 
plaining as he did so that it was just 
flour and water mixed to a stiff dough. 
Matt said never a word, but sat watching 
it all as he adjusted his hook to the line, 
then began putting on a worm. “I would 
put on three or four large ones,” said 
Mr. Adams; “these fish like a good size 
bait.” “Don’t look like good sense to me, 
*ough,” replied the boy; “fish don’t find 
worms in bunches much I guess.” “Eels 
do, on bobs, don’t they?” asked Mr. Wood- 
hull. “Yes,” said Matt, “but you have 
to have a bunch so’s they’ll last.” Fol- 
lowing the advice he put on several 
worms and setting the float so the bait 
was almost at the bottom began fishing. 


HILE talking, Mr. Adams had 
WV opened a large can which Matt 
saw contained corn which had 
been cooked until it was swollen ,and 
soft. This he scattered about over the 
water in a liberal manner and,it slowly 
sank to the bottom. “Here chick, chick, 
chick,” mimicked Matt as the corn was 
scattered about, Mr. Adams, watching 
Matt closely, set a can down by the boy 
entirely unobserved by him until later on. 
Turhing around, the boy’s eye fell on it 
and Lima beans met his view. 

His first impulse was to throw the 
whole thing overboard, but they were 
not his and he made no comment at the 
moment, but watched the two men slyly 
exchanging winks. Later on Mr. Adams 
put several grains of corn on his hook 
and helped Mr Woodhull with the dough. 
He had a small box of it with cotton 
kneaded through it so it would hang to 
the hook better. The larger can con- 
tained plain dough with which to bait the 
grounds. Presently Mr. Adams took up 
the can of beans which had been cooked 
just enough to make them swollen and 
soft and began throwing them on the 
water. When this had been done he set 
the can down and Matt, reaching over, 
took two of the beans and the same 
number of grains of corn. Then, with 
his toe scraping aside a quantity of dirt 
which lay in the bottom of the boat, he 
deposited them at the bottom, and care- 
fully covering them, he patted the earth 
down and resumed his fishing. No one 
said a word for several minutes. At last 
Mr. Woodhull asked: “What is your 
idea, Matt?” “I’m plantin’ corn ’n 
beans so’s to raise suc’tash for ketchin’ 
carps,” he returned “might’s well have 
it all on one cob like corn, or meb’e it’ll 
grow in a pod I do’ know.” Both men 
fairly exploded with laughter over the 
whimsical idea and a little later the boy 
giggled. Mr. Adams, removing the corn 
from his hook, selected two of the largest 
and whitest beans and carefully put them 
on the hook, passing it through the heart 
of each. Matt watched the process with- 
out a word, expecting to see him strip 
them off and apply some other bait, but 
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he dropped the hook in the water as it 
was and after a lapse of perhaps ten 
minutes said quietly: ‘“There’s one at 
my bait now. Looking over the side of 
the boat the line could be seen moving 
slowly away. Then he struck and hooked 
his fish and a struggle was on. The 
pliant rod was bent in all shapes as the 
fish held to the bottom, going this way 
and that, never swift in its movements 
but doggedly determined to hold the bot- 


tom. Mr. Adams made no effort to bring | 


it to the surface, merely keeping the line 
taut so the hook would hold firm. Roily 
water soon showed at the top, proving 
that the fish was trying to disgorge the 
hook by driving its jaws in the mud. 
After possibly ten minutes it began to 
weaken and was brought to the surface 
and Mr. Woodhull netted it as it came 
up near him—a beautiful golden bronze 
fish of perhaps twelve pounds in weight. 
Matt was in ecstacies. “Gee,” he said, 
“if I could hook one like that I’d see it 
nights, an’ on beans, too, Gosh!” “They 
are the most peculiar fish we have in any 
of our waters,” said Mr. Adams. “At 
times they will take almost any kind 
of bait, then nothing seems to suit 
them and it is almost impossible to 
get one, so it is best to be pro- 
vided with several kinds when on a 
trip. They are very fond of vegetable 
substances, as well as grubs and worms. 
Dough will sometimes take them when 
all else fails. Worms don’t seem to be 
what they are looking for; try beans.” 
The boy looked a trifle crestfallen. He 
had ridiculed the bean idea so that to re- 
sort to them was like touching a slightly 
tender corn, but he wanted fish and he 
was willing to make a sacrifice of preju- 
dice in order to gain a material conquest, 
so he adopted beans as did Mr. Woodhull 
a little later. An hour passed without 
any more evidence of carp and they had 
renewed their baits several times. Matt 
again resorted to worms. At last he felt 
a pull at his tackle and was all attention 
in a trice. “I felt something good an’ 
strong,” he whispered to Mr. Adams. 
Mab’e its an eel; it seemed to just back 
away with the hook.” “Wait and hold 
perfectly still,” he was advised. “They 
are very suspicious at times” A moment 
later he said: “Somethin’s at it again.” 
A vigorous pull convinced him that the 
fish was hooked. He set the end of his 
pole up sharply and knew he had con- 
nected with something of life and much 
weight. The pole, while quite stout, was 
sharply bent and the fish made a more 
vigorous fight than the one Mr. Adams 
had caught earlier in the day. It went 
around the boat several times, not swift- 
ly, but with the same determined spirit of 
keeping at the bottom, and the mud was 
soon to be seen rising to the top of the 
water as before. The heavier pole put 
more tension on the fish and in about the 
same length of time it came to the top 
and Mr. Adams this time made ready to 
get it into the net. When it appeared 
at the surface and Matt saw it he gasped, 
then, dropping on his knees in the bottom 
of the boat, his attitude and expression of 
face became a fit study for an artist’s 
brush. “Steady now, just bring him a 
little nearer, there now, quietly,” inter- 
spersed by remarks from Matt such as: 
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| Home-Cooking ! 


REAL home cooked meal in the great 

A outdoors, cooked on a stove that op- 

erates just like your stove at home, yet 

more compact than a suitcase and takes up 
less room. 


The AUTO KAMP KOOK KIT is the best 
little vacation pal you ever had. Always 
ready, always on the job. It burns gasoline, 
regulates like a big stove. Heats the tent 
quickly on a cold day. No more mussing or 
fussing with smoky camp fires. No more 
hunting for dry wood. Eat when and where 
you want to—and a REAL home-cooked meal. 


Prices, $7.50 to $40.00 


If your dealer does not yet carry 
them write for illustrated folder 


Prentiss Wabers Stove Co. 


4 Spring St., Grand Rapids, Wisconsin 


Trout Fly-Fishing in America 


By CHARLES ZIBEON SOUTHARD 
Illustrations and Colored Plates by H. H. Leonard 
ANGLING SPORTSMEN WILL FIND IN THIS BOOX 


A Classification of all the species of Trout found in American waters, 
which is more complete and more serviceably arranged than any other 
in print. 

Superbly executed plates in colors illustrating the author’s descriptions 
of the more important variations in color and marking of trout. 
Reliable hints as to the best equipment, and the handling of the Rod, 
the Reel, the Line, the Leader, the Fly, based upon more than twenty- 
five years’ study of the habits of trout and the best way of catching 
them. 

A fair-minded discussion of the merits of the Wet-Fly and Dry-Fly 
methods of Fishing. 

Lists of flies best suited to certain waters, directions for making one’s © 
own leaders, and a wealth of miscellaneous data simply invaluable to 
even the most experienced angler. 


A Book for Every Angler’s Library. 


PRICE $9.00 


Address—Book Department, Forest and Stream 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Long Island and New Jersey coast resorts form an irresistible appeal to the surf, lake and 
stream fisherman. Surf fishing, of course, dominates. Practically any part of the hundreds 
of miles of coast-line affords choice streams for the disciple of this form of sport. 





DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts and 
camps were unable to specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates. This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given. 


Hotel or Camp. Rates 
Capacity Day Week 


Amityville, L. I., N. Y.....eHathaway Inn 5 $20.00 
Bayshore, L. I., N. Y...... ~New Cortland Hotel 
Blue-Point, L. I., N. Y.....Cochran House 
Blue Point, L. I., N. Y.....South Bay House 
Bellport, L. L., N. Y. -Bell Inn 
Centre Moriches, L. I., N. Y..Riverside House 
East Port, L. L, N. Y. »Lakeside House 
Easthampton, L. L., «+eMaidstone Inn 
Easthampton, L. I., N. Y....Osborne House 
Greenport, L. I., N. Y......Booth House 
Greenport, L. I1., N. Y......Wyandank Hotel 
Greenport, L. I., N. Y.....+Mount Pleasant House 
Good Ground, L. I., N. Y...Springville Hotel 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y Hall 
High Hill Beach, L.I., N. ¥Y.The Breakers 
a Se Nay te - Water’s Edge House 
ontauk, L. I., N. «Parsons House 
Northport, L. I., N. Y.....-Ackerly House 
Point O’Woods, L. I., N. Y..The Inn 
Patchogue, L. . Y...+eRoe’s Hotel 
Patchogue, L. I., ! +eeeeOcean Avenue Hotel 
—— as Ba Pe Cooper House 
uogue, L. I., N. Y.......Post House 
— Bis op Be +eeeeWalker House 
uogue, L. I., N. Y -Pine Grove House 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y.....Griffin House 
Stony Brook, L, I., N. Y...Bayles Cottage 
Stony Brook, L. I., N. Y...Hopkins Hall 
Stony Brook, L, I., N. Y...Johnston Hall 
Sag Harbor, L. I., N. Y.....Sea View House 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y..Oxford House 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y..Chequit Inn 
Shelter Island, L. I., N. Y..Winyah Inn 
Westhampton, L. I., N. Y...Howell House 
Westhampton, L. I., N. Y...The Hampton Inn 


P. 0. Address, Hotel or Camp. Day Week 


Asbury Park, N. J......++.Ocean Hotel 6.00 35.00 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J......eAvon Inn -.cccccccscreccerccenscsesececs 
Barneg at, N. | «eAlmont Inn 
Beach Haven, N. J.....-.+06 The Engleside 
Beach Haven, N. [.....0.006 New Baldwin 
Beach Haven, N. J -Ocean House 
«New Windsor 
- Brunswick 
-Buena Vista 
- Howland 
Ocean View 
Baltimore Inn 
ie is Sc Siae we wae Star Villa 
Highlands, N. J -Jackson Hotel 
Monmouth Beach, N. J..... Monmouth House 
Point Pleasant, N. 7 -The Carrollton 
Point Pleasant, N. J......+.The Leighton 
Spring Lake, N. J IMEI «1005's 00s 0446 O44 94SSb SEES: Op 0 150 
Spring Lake, N. 7 nn MRMMOGRETL... i. onin bine dnsacawse.tccss cae 
Spring Lake, N. J «+ePalmer House 
Toms River, N. Central House 
Toms River, N. eeeeOcean House 


P. O, Address. 


. FISH AND GAME LAWS 


There aré. no conservation rules to be observed in surf fishing. In the channels and inlets 
tributary to the coast-line the same rule prevails. Sportsmen are free to come and go as 
they please without thought of license or rules of the game other than true sport. 
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“Please, Mr. Adams, don’t let me lose 
that fish. I’ll never hook another like 
him, never.” As it once more swayed 
beyond the reach of the -net he said 
plaintively: “Won’t you please pray, Mr. 
Woodhull, you ain’t busy.” It is doubt- 
ful if the boy was really aware of just 
what he was saying, so absorbed was he 
in the capture and so fearful the fish 
would escape. At last, however, the net 
was worked under its head and with a 
quick lift the body slid in and laid in the 
boat. Matt’s ecstasies knew no bounds. 
He was on his knees beside the fish and 
had taken its measure several times with 
his outstretched hands. “I’d a’ never 
b’lieved there was such a fish in all crea- 
tion; ’cept a whale,” he said. The carp 
would weigh fully eighteen pounds and 
was a fine specimen in all particulars. 
Well might the boy be proud. Mr. Wood- 
hull later took one of about twelve pounds 
and was correspondingly happy. As they 
rowed down to the landing place, Mr. 
Adams said: “Carp is one of the most 
widely diffused fishes on the globe, and 
embraces a very numerous family, some 
of which are very small, such as the gold- 
fish kept in glass jars as pets.” Mr. 
Adams gave his carp to the man who 
owned the property and kept the crap- 
pies for his own eating. Owing to the 
weight of Matt’s fish he very kindly 
drove down to the cottage with him as 
much to see the exhibition Matt would 
make before his aunt with his giant fish 
as anything else. She was out in the 
yard as he drove up and as it was not 
dark yet, Matt called, as he hung the fish 
over his shoulder, “Aunt Mary, I got 
him.” “Well, for land sakes,” she said, 
“what is it? How’d you get it?” “I 
ketched him,” said the boy. “You never 
done no such thing, Matt Buckley,” she 
said spitefully, “I didn’t know there was 
such fish outen’ the ocean.” ‘“Sposen you 


| hadn’t a let me gone,” said Matt. 


THE TOWN RIFLE 
CLUB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 312) 


ing member who appears on the range 
regularly as a matter of choice and not 
as a matter of duty. And above all, 
never for a moment forget that while 
there are always many ready and anxious 
to criticize, men are few and hard to find 
who possess the initiative and ability to 
take hold of a proposition and handle it 
successfully, and in this respect a rifle 
club is no different from any other form 
of human endeavor. 

Publicity: The sole purpose ef a news- 
paper is to print news and everything 
your club does is news, its organization, 
meetings, progress, shoots and other ac- 
tivities. If possible sign up a reporter 
as a member, or appoint some chap with 
journalistic experience to get up a weekly 
“story” for the local paper; then see the 
editor, explain what you are doing and 
frankly ask him to help you. Be abso- 
lutely accurate and honest in reporting 
your activities and remember rhetoric is 
not news, that the paper is only inter- 
ested in what took place and will not give 
space to long-winded personal opinions. 
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THE SPOTTED SAND- 
PIPER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 307) 


alarmed and took wing with a ‘nearby 
companion, that I had not seen at all, 
before I had gotten appreciably nearer, 
being still ‘at a considerable distance. 
There is nothing unusual about this inci- 
dent. The habit unquestionably in- 
creases the conspicuousness of the bird 
just at those times:when many species 
seek concealment. If memory serves 
aright it is usually but one or two of a 
flock of alighted birds that thus adver- 
tise themselves to the intruder, others 
frequently standing motionless, so incon- 
spicuous that ‘one is surprised at their 
existence ‘when the flock takes wing. 

Without analysis the utility of the 
custom is not obvious, though it probably 
has utility. The flash of the bird’s white 
breast can scarcely be a signal to its 
companions, though they doubtless take 
note of its behavior. Too frequently it 
is facing the approaching danger rather 
than close-by birds alighted ‘with it. It 
is, however, probably to the advantage 
of the bird and its companions that it 
draw the attention of a possible enemy 
while thoroughly alert and ready to take 
wing. A thoroughly alert and wary 
greater yellowleg is well able to take 
care of itself and does not need conceal- 
ment. 

A third: gesture, confined in American 
species so. far as we know to the solitary 
and teeter, is that of bobbing or tilting 
the tail. For the ornithologist this is 
about the best recognition mark pos- 
sessed by the teeter and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that: it is not also of value 
as such to other individuals of that 
species. It is most marked just after a 
bird has alighted:or when it is alarmed 
and contemplating flight, which are the 
times when such a recognition mark 
would be of most value; and the'downy 
young have the habit as soon as they 
are hatched, J. Ee IN: 


A WILD FLOWER DOUBLING 
ITSELF 


OR. one who loves the big outdoors 
there is always the possibility that 
even the most casual trip may turn 
out to be a trip of discovery. The idea 
of botanizing was far from my mind 
when I was attracted by‘the yellow of 
some flowers perceptibly clearer than 
that of the bloom about them. Closer 
scrutiny revealed them to bea very com- 
mon flower of the prairies with their 
kind growing all about them, but the 
flowers on this particular plant were dis- 
tinctly double while the bloom on all 
the other plants were the familiar single 
flowers of Heliopsis scabra, a‘member of 
the compositae closely allied to the sun- 
flower. Every flower on this particular 
plant showed double, a'doubling brought 
about by the fact that every disc flower 
on the composite flower-head had devel- 
oped into a ray flower, such as are only 
usual, with most of the compositae, along 
the outer margin of the disc. 
Here then I found in nature.an ex- 
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The State of Maine has stood the test of time in its appeal to sportsmen for fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, camping, canoeing and every form of outdoor recreation. These’ inducements). 
combined with a most invigorating climate, have established for Maine the reputatien of 
being a “Sportsman’s Paradise.” 


DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts and 
camps were unable te specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates, This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given, 


P. 0. Address. Hotel or Camp. Rates 
Capacity Day Week 

Augusta, Me, ....cseeeeeesCony House 100 
Bailey’s Island, Me. ..+..eeHillside and Cottage 28 $2.50 $13.00 
Bailey’s Island, Me. ..... ««The Homestead S E 15.00 
Bailey’s Island, Me. .......Willow Cottage iy 12.00 
Bailey’s Island, Me. ..... -»Woodbine Cottage ‘ 12.00 
Bar Harbor (Mt. Desert),Me.Louisburg Hotel 5 . 35.00 
Bar Harbor (Mt. Desert),Me.Louisberg Hotel E 24.50 
Bustin’s Island, Me..... ++-Casco Queen 10.00 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.........Grand_ View Cottage 11.00 
Cape Elizabeth, Me.........The Cloyster 16.00 
Cliff Island, Me..... eeeeesethe Beecher 14.00 
Cosmish, Me. <iscescve «eeeeMrs. H. M. Johnson 9.00 
Cushing’s Island, Me.......Ottawa House 17.50 
Eastport, Me. eeeeRiverside Hotel 17.50 
East Harpswell, Me........Oakledge 10.00 
SS ae The Sargent 30.00 
Great Chebeague Island, Me...Hill Crest 12.00 
Great Chebeague Island, Me...The Hamilton 16.00 
Greenville paeioni Me....Piscatiquis Exchange 24.00 
Gurnet Bridge, Me. 10.00 
Harpswell Centre, Me.....+./ 9.00 
Katahdin Iron Works, Me..Y 21.00 
Kennebunk Beach, Me. 17.00 
Kennebunk Beach, 
Kennebunk Beach, 
Kennebunk Beach, 
Kingfield, Me. 
Littlejohn’s Island, 
Long Island, Me « 
Long Island, Me.......- « 
Naples, Me. --Elm House 
North Harpswell, Me. .....Hildreth House 
North Harpswell, Me. ..... Melrose Cottage 
Oakland, Me., R.F.D. 34....Lakeview Farm & Log Cabins i 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.....Bay Yiew House......-+-++--eee+-eeeees 200 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.....Hotel Empire 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.....Granite State Hotel 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.....Montreal House .......--.++----seeeeee 125 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.....Revere House 
Old Orchard Beach, Me.:...The Atlantic 
Old Orchard Beach, The Western 
Orr’s Island, Me ++eCasco Cottage 
Orr’s Island, Me. Hotel Buiten-zorg 
Orr’s Island, Me eeThe Mascot 
Peak’s Island, Me cg IMI MUMOOGs 6 gos ho ca eGe rete se passes 80 
Poland Spring, Me .Mansion House -150 
Poland Spring, Me....... -»Walker’s Cottage 
Rangeley, Me. .......e++ .--Mingo Springs 
Saddleback, Me. Saddleback Lake Camps.........-...2.¢. 25 
Sebasco, Me. Sebasco Estate Club 
Selon, Me. .»-Gray’s Tavern ; 
South Harpswell, Me. p obtatet: Bat GOees .. cw cncte cco cad dees 100 
South Harpswell, Me.......Merriconeag House 75 
South Harpswell, Me.......Ocean View Hotel 
Trefethen, Casco Bay, Me...Ye Headland Inn 
West Harpswell, Me -»-Guernsey Villa 
Winthrop, Me. ..... oeeeeeeldle-Wilde-Farm 
Jackman, Me. ....ccese +-+eAttean Camps 
Sugar Island, Me. .........Camp Greenleaf § 
Tarratine, Me. ....c.cecece Indian Pond Camps. ..o'..cscsccccccecosce 70 
Kokadjo, Me. ...scscccccoce Kokadjo Inn 100 
Kineo, Me. nan cs EN THOU ci oso sos vednadncadews 600 
Capens, Me. The Capens 75 14.00 
West Outlet, Me. ........ Le CME CHOON i cr cacctardcerewnes te 100 24.50 
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FISH AND GAME LAWS OF MAINE 


Special laws for the protection of both fish and game apply to different counties. The 
sporstman should communicate with the Commissioner of Inland Fisheries and Game, 
Augusta, Maine, for information on laws that apply to the particular section where a visit 
is contemplated. 
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20.00 
14.00 
17.50 
10.00 
15.00 

9.00 

9.00 
12.00 
12.00 
15.00 
25.00 
12.00 
40.00 
25.00 
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of mountains or lakes, the following directory affords a wide selection of 
go for sportsmen who are interested in mountain, lake or stream fishing. 


DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts and 
camps were unable to specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates. This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given. 


Rates 


Hotel or Camp. ‘weak 
e 


P. 0. Address. 
Orange County, N. Y.: 
Salisbury Mills ....... eeelhe Pines 
Salisbury Mills . eeelLhe Maples 
St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.: 

Darts 


-++ Dart’s Camp 
Sullivan Co., N. Y.: 


$3.00 
3.00 


$12.00 
12.00 
5.00 20-30 eo 


12.00 


Bloomingsburg ... 
High View 
Walker Valley 
Wortsboro 

Rock Hill 
Summittville 
Phillipsport 
Westbrookvile 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Monticello 
Mountaindale 
Woodridge 
South Fallsburgh 
Kiamesha 
Hurleyville 
Neversink 


Liberty .... 
Youngsville ... 
Youngsville 
White Sulphur Springs 
Stevensville 
Stevensville ..... 
White Lake 
White Lake 


Lew Beach ...... 
Parkston 


PERO i sncveend 


Roscoe 
Long ne inane 
- eet 


Ulster Co., 


Ellenville ....... 
Ellenville ....... 
Lackawack 


eeeeee 


Lomg Eddy ..... 
"wae 
ayne i os 


eecesese John 
eeeeeeeeVictor Stangel 


awe ben «Mountain View Farm 
«Ye Olde Homestead 
-eMount Pleasant House 
-+e»eDorrance House 
-Brown & Kennedy 
-Pleasant Hill Cottage 
-Pleasant View Farm House 
. Frank Pierce 
F. Thompson 
sactoese Leslie Hotel 
La Tourrette House 
ake conk Martin House é 
Hotel Ryon 75 
: EE PUNE ss cnc 6480 6 hes HANA ReneEches 150 
cocese --Nasso Farm House 85 
Highland Farm House 
Flagler House 
Kiamesha Inn ‘ 
vaweree 00 Oe AULD t bn0nescbnspgicened oe ginis yoo de 
eceseceenky Farm 


15.00 
25.00 
14.00 
10.00 


16.00 


15.00 
16.00 
18.00 
30.00 
22.00 
18.00 


--Cherry Hill House .. 
-»Brooks Spring House .. 
..-Liberty House 
--Mountain View Cottage 
-Mrs. William Muller 
-The Mountain Home 
-Rock Spring Lodge 


eeeeeeeeSwan Lake View House 


sbvgiesue Mansion House 
The Pines 


Interlake House 

. I. Percival 

Catskill Mountain Farm House 
sienoee --The Old Homestead 

«E. W. Lacey 
seeeeeeeCampbell Inn 

-++eMountain View Farm 

sedooeece Lone Pine Farm 


cvcesees Mont Morgola House 
Donovan 


C. W. Osborne 
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eevceses Lone Pine Farm 


-+-Southworth Villa 


eveveeseStarlight Inn 





FISH AND GAME LAWS 


pertaining to the Fish and Game Laws of any mountain or lak 
visit is contemplated, address Proprietor of the Hotel where the <olalieioe oe 
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Heliopsis scab 


ample of what the gardener has done 
with this plant under cultivation, namely 
to double it. This naturally’ put me on 
the lookout for other evidence of doub- 
ling among the wild flowers, yet all that 
summer I found but one other evidence 
of this tendency and that only imperfect- 
ly manifested among ‘wild sunflowers 
growing by the road-side, where I found 
a few, but never all the flowers on a 
plant tending to double themselves. 
C. L. M., Fargo, N. D. 


LETTERS, QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 311) 


As one goes north from Cape Bald, 
Newfoundland, he finds better and better 
shooting and fishing. The great rivers 
which empty into Sandwich Bay and 
Hamilton Inlet are full of salmon, weigh- 
ing between thirty and forty pounds, and 
trout, weighing as much as eight or nine. 

St. Mary’s River, which flows into St. 
Lewis Sound, is twelve miles from the 
very small settlement of Battle Harbor, 
where I have spent the last two summers. 
We used to visit this river once a week 
during the season of the salmon runs. 
The first run comes about the middle of 
July and the last about the end of Au- 
gust. 

Early one morning we left the harbor 
and directed our course through the fog 
towards St. Mary’s River. A two mile 
run brought us to the open water of the 
bay, and a long stretch of two hours 
brought us to the little bay into which the 
river tumbles down a steep series of rap- 
ids. On either side of the water rose 
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low, bare hills covered only with caribou 
moss and a few contorted spruces. They 
stretched far away finally ending in a 
distant range of purple mountains. 
The first rays of a very pale sun 
warned us that it was high time to start 
fishing. Clumsily, for our fingers were 
numb, we put our rods together and start- 
ed whipping the stream. The long line 
from my thirteen and a half foot pole 
shot out, and the fly lit lightly on the 
water only to be drawn in without induc- 
ing a vise from either a salmon or a trout. 
Working up stream I gradually ap- 
proached the rapids where I could see oc- 
casionally the gray back of a salmon as he 
rose and sank again after sucking in a fly 
of some kind. Tense with the excitement 
which only a salmon fisherman can know 
I cast a Jock Scott onto the waters of 
the foaming and churning pool at the foot 
of the falls. No luck. What was the 
matter? I thought the cast a perfect one. 
Tried again. No luck. Changed my fly 
to a Iarge double hooked Silver Doctor 
and waited four or five minutes, then cast 
again to the head of the pool where the 
foam was thickest. A large salmon shot 
out of the water with the Silver Doctor 
firmly hooked in the corner of his mouth. 
Then the fight began in earnest. Off 


down stream he went taking thirty or. 


forty yards with him. I just managed to 
stop him before he left the pool and could 
get into the white water of the rapids 
below, where it would be mighty hard to 
stop him. Back again he came while I 
tried vainly to reel'in the line. Across 


the pool he tore and leaped full three feet ‘ 


out of water, shaking his head to dislodge 
the fly. No use, the rod was keeping too 
tight a strain on the line for that trick to 
work. A determined rush and he was out 
of the pool and on his way down the 
rapids with me after him, trying to keep 
the line from catching on the many snags 
and rocks. Finally I stopped him about 
a hundred yards below in another pool. 
Here the fight started all over again. 
Back and forth, out of water, down to the 
bottom he went using every trick a salmon 
knows, but in vain. I had him hooked too 
firmly and at last he drifted up floating 
on his side. Nearer and nearer I pulled 
him and slowly lowered the gaff into the 
water. He saw it and was off again but 
not for long. He soon gave out and this 
time was successfully gaffed and pulled 
out on the rocks. I realized then to the 
full the joy of conquest as I laid him on 
the moss under some bushes. Long, 
heavy, with broad silver sides, he was a 
beauty. On the scales he weighed a little 
over twenty-seven pounds. 

Before the sun set I had landed two 
more fish, but neither was as large as the 
first. Taking a short cut back over the 
hills F looked on the bay and its beauty 
was indeed great. Over against the far- 
ther shore, which showed as a dark black 
line of high forbidding cliffs, drifted three 
opaque white icebergs, their tops tinted a 
beautiful pink by the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. Across the water, birds of every 
kind were winging their way, some swift- 
ly and others slowly. Beneath me in the 
marsh, which fringed a beaver pond, a 
duck quacked, and far away on some in- 
land pond a loon called its wierdycry. 

“VynaAnT Davis Hupsarp, Mass. 
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The term ‘Vacation Land’’ is a most fitting one to cover New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York. Within these States the sportsman 
vacationist will find fishing, hunting, boating and all other forms of outdoor recreation. 


DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 
IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts and 
camps were unable to specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates. This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given. 


P. 0. Address, Hotel or Camp. 
Alton, N. H Fifield House 
Antrim, N. Greystone Lodge 
Averill, Vt: CAR NE, SMa o's 50 wb bed cds acsecnes 75 
Se ee rer Holiday Farm 
Barnard, Ws: e Silver Lake House 
Barre, Vt. .. --.+eHotel Barre 
Barton, Vt. . .--Hotel Barton 
Becket, Mass. d Mt. Lake Farm 
Benton, N. Parker ‘House 
Berlin, N. Berlin House 
te, COR. cc ecko secs gE EOI 4.5.0. ac SG so rain gia a3 he ARE Ve we 50 
Bethlehem, N. -The Alpine 
Ws Gee. Wiss siwnccase Norman Villa 
pS) SRR re Brandon Inn 
Bretton Woods, N..H «The Mt. Pleasant 
Bristol, N. H «Lake View Farm 
Bristol, N. eePleasant View Farm 
Brookfield, Conn. The Maples 
Burlington, Vt. ... ..-Hotel Vermont .. 
Canaan, Conn. .. - 
Canaan, N. H.... 
Chester, Vt. e 
Colebrook, N. H... .--Camp Diamond 
Contoocook, N. H..........Mt. Lookout House 
Derry, N. H eee re FONE ss kind on Sacha wen cess 
East Dorset, Vt. ......csee Wilson House 
Errol, N. Umbagog Camps 
Franconia, N. H Pleasant View Farm 
George’s Mills, N. H The Elm Lodge 
Hinsdale, Mass. Kirchner Farm 
Intervale, N. ek ae aac Os eee see 125 
Jackson, N. 
Kearsarge, N. H..... 
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Kent, Conn. 

Lakeville, Conn. . e 

Lenox, Mass. -.Curtis Hotel 
Litchfield, Conn. .......... Phelps Tavern 
Manchester, Vt. ......+0s «+Equinox House 
Meredith, N. Prospect House 
New London, N. --Glengae 

New Milford, Conn........New England House. /...............+.00. 50 
North Conway, N. H...... -Sunset Inn 
Plymouth, N. H The Riverview 
le a eee Princeton Inn 
Ridgefield, Conn. .......... Mill River Inn 
Se. HME. VE cactcasege «The Tavern 
South Lyndeboro, N, H.....Briarcliff Farm 
Stockbridge, Mass. .. --Heaton Hall 
Sugar Hill, N. Hotel Lookout 
Sunapee Lake, N. Ben Mere Inn 
Sunapee Lake, N. H -»Pleasant Home 
Sunapee Lake, N. H........ Sunapee Inn 
Sunapee Lake, N. H -The Elm Lodge 
Twin Mountain, N. Sn MOD. 55. Rb oc ogc eRe meen cab 60 
Washington, Conn. ...... «eThe Gunnery Inn 
Weirs, N. H »»Lakeside House 
Whitefield, N. Mountain View 
Wilton, N. H. -Souhegan Inn 
Wolfeboro, N. H..........eHotel Elmwood 
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FISH AND GAME LAWS 


Sportsmen should obtain Fish and Game Laws covering whatever State it may be desired 
to visit. These can be obtained as follows: 
New Hampshire:—M. L. Bartlett. Fish and Game Comm., Concord, N. H.; Vermont:— 
L. Leavens. Fish and Game Comm., Montpelier, Vt.; Massachusetts:—Wm. ©, Adams, 
Comm. of Fisheries and Game, Boston, Mass.; Rhode Island:—Comm. of Birds, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Connecticut:—State Board of Fisheries and Game, Hartford, Coun.; New 
York:—George D. Pratt, Dept. of Conservation, Albany, N. Y. 
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The inland and lake resorts of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, perhaps present the 
widest range of appeal afforded by any one section of the United States to sportsmen. 
Every form of outdoor life can be obtained in this territory to its fullest extent. 


DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts and 
camps were unable to specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates. This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given. 


Rates 
P. 0. Address. Hotel or Camp. Capacity Day Week 


Durango, Colo. .......-... -Strater Hotel : $1.00 
Georgetown, Colo. ga Ge NB os 56. 3. 664 E CA cided ain 25 4.00 $22.75 
Seren coemimes, COll. sco hie. WHMGMS 2.605. bee ccc secvctaeseus i 3.00 
Allenville, Mich. «++eMassey House 2.50 15.00 
Bellaire, Mich. .. eeNorth Lakes F 5.00 30.00 
Charlevoix, Mich. eeThe Inn 4.00 28.00 
Charlevoix, Mich. +e+eeeHotel Michigan 2.50 25.00 
Charlevoix, Mich. -+.Hotel Charlevoix 2.00 10.00 
Gladstone, Mich. -«+Maywood Resort 5 3 10.00 
Gogebic Lake, Mich. 17.50 
Isle Royale, Mich....... --eIsland House 17.50 
Menominee, Mich, ........Anderson Hotel 10.00 
Michigamme, Mich. ....«eCamp Kechuwa ‘ 25.00 
Munising, Mich. -+eeHotel Williams 15.00 
Petoskey, Mich. «-Clarks Tavern 20.00 
St. Ignace, Mich. ...... -+eLeclere Hotel 10.50 
Slt. Ste. Marie, Mich -»Park Hotel 
State Line, Mich. ....... «»Maple Grove Resort t 2.6 14.00 
State Line, Mich. -Little Portage Fish & Gun Club........... 2 12.00 
Watersmeet, Mich. -Tenderfoot Camp § 3. 18.00 
Witbeck, Mich. a: MAND EEROER a ccs epecesvicudesedwess f 8.00 
Witch Lake, Mich. ..... eeeHunters’ Rest as 2. 10.50 
Alexandria, Minn. . eee 5 . 20.00 
Annandale, Minn. ... f 2. 12.00 
Annandale, Minn. .. 3.5 17.00 
Atwater, Minn. eeeeeJames Cottage J 10.00 
Battle Lake, Minn. ......+eProspect Inn eas 5 12.00 
Battle Lake, Minn. ......«eSportsman’s Club J 10.00 
Battle Lake, Minn. ...... e«eThorn Bros.’ Camp 5 10.00 
Bemidji, Minn. .......... «+ Birchmont Beach 
Big Lake, Minn. ...... eeeeBig Lake Hotel af 6.00 
Buffalo, Minn. ....... e+ +eePulaski 
Cass Lake, Minn. ....... +eeGee-Sah-Con Club F 35.00 
Chisago City, Minn........Dahl’s House 5 12.00 
Cleveland, Minn. ........ eR Ee eee FORE oko cdc otc ndbewsceee § 2.5 11.00 
Clitheral, Minn. ......... pa MN on on he o niec'd sec ARRAS ORS f 10.00 
Dalton, Minn. ++eeLakeview 5 2! 12.00 
Deerwood, Minn. -Tourists’ Lodge 5 of 10.50 
Detroit, Minn. «++eeShoreham 3. 14.00 
Dorset, Minn. -++Pine Cone Camp 3. 19.25 
Tracy, Minn. Exchange Hotel .... oa 
Waconia, Minn. . Coney Isle Hotel 5 12.00 
Amery, Wis. ePorter’s Camp 25.00 per Month 
Birchwood, Wii:. -+eBirch Lake Point of 7.00 
Boulder Jct., Wis. ...... Sock DECMAUUCY os ccc cca dk a esnceepeeecce 6 6 12.00 
Burlington, Wis. SE PE SNE 5a win icv alana © enn baielaa twee § of 10.00 
Eagle River, Wis Saude SEUNOtE MOOOEE. oo bis oe hes ccasgascus f 5 21.00 
Eagle River, Wis. .........The Morey 3.5 20.00 
Elkhart Lake, Wis. .....- -eOsthoff’s Hotel 3.5 21.00 
Elkhorn, Wis. .........+++.+Nickel Plate Hotel . 10.00 
Ellis Junction, Wis....... --Hartwell’s Resort 5 y 12.00 
Ephraim, Wis. Rape cba boa whe omk Ske S aes 7 o'0o 150 . 15.00 
‘Fond du Lac, Wis «»Winnebago Park (Club House) , 15.00 
Glidden, Wis. «-Camp Fire Island 3. 15.00 
Haugen, Wis. .......+ eeeeeGainey’s Resort 18 a 14.00 
Se ee Be Es ee ee eee 30 6 
Las Du Flambeau, Wis..... Pike Lake Lodge af 12.50 
ES Ee SORS eM MN BRODIE, o.o's'0 05-0 52 sd apices o> ean 150 ‘ 10.00 
SOU SEER. whss5cueee enn eRe BMOR Ledge. soo << 6simc cn cicescecwt BB i 25.00 
Red Lodge, Mont Senia Camps 35 \ 25.00 


nw rnw 
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FISH AND GAME LAWS 


Details of laws to be observed in the three States can be obtained by writing as follows: 
Michigan:—John Baird, Game, Fish and Forest Commissioner, Lansing, Mich.; Minne- 
sota:—T. Birmingham, Game and Fish Commissioner, Jefferson City, Minn.; Wiscon- 
sin —Charles W. Thompson, Secretary State Conservation Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM 
Pye fishermen are lucky. They may 

+ not be lucky in results attained, 
but they are lucky and, favored above 
other individuals in being able to pursue 
such a sport. And lucky above other 
fishermen is he who has béen able to 
taste the joys of both salt and fresh 
water fishing for game fish. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
captured game fish of all descriptions in 
both salt and fresh waters, and I have 
come to the conclusion that any man is 
foolish indeed who will come out with 
the point blank statement that this or 
that fish caught with this or that tackle 
is the gamest fish of all the finny tribe. 
I long ago learned not to make any such 
positive statements or even to think them 
to myself. I take off my hat to all of 
those noble champions who have made so 
many pleasant hours for me. 

I have had an eight inch brook trout, 
with blood in his eye, and tail set cross- 
wise of a rushing mountain stream, give 
me just as good a fight.as a six pound 
black bass, and I have even known a cold 
water sucker when he had been badly 
fooled and his blood was up to make as 
game a fight as one could wish. In cer- 
tain seasons of the year and under cer- 
tain environments which differ for each 
species, any of the game fishes in making 
his supreme effort, will arouse so much 
enthusiasm and admiration in the breast 
of the true fisherman that he will not 
even think of making odious compari- 
sons. 

I had been reading an article in a re- 
cent number of a sporting magazine, in 
which the author had described his cap- 
ture of a certain sea fish with his bass 
casting-rod, and’ was loud in his asser- 
tions that he had discovered the sport 
par excellence. I was thinking to my- 
self, “Not so, brother, not so.” I remem- 
bered a certain October afternoon, off 
Galveston Island, when I had hooked a 
thirty-six pound jack fish with my bass 
casting rod and tackle and wondered 
whether the author might not become 
more broad minded if some time he could 
enjoy such an afternoon as mine had been. 
I remembered hooking a large Spanish 
mackerel on my trout rod and tackle and 
again, mentally passed the buck to the 
assertive author. Another picture flashed 
on the screen and again I lived through 
that memorable afternoon when five of us 
on the receiving end of a large hawser 
brought to shore a fourteen foot shark. 

I wondered if the author had ever 
stood on a slippery rock on Bettison’s 
Jetty and caugth a six foot tarpon on a 
light hand casting line, or if off the same 
jetty he had ever caught an old bullhead 
with either trout or bass tackle. Had he 
ever captured a fourteen pound rainbow 
in the rushing, roaring Shoshone or a 
record breaking silver-sides in the Willa- 
mette? Had he been at Catalina and 
tried for yellowtail on a trout rod? Had 
he ever stood at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande and at the exact spet where the 
river empties into the Gulf, cast a bass 
lure with the trusty old bass-rod, and if 
so had he enjoyed the thrills that were 
min when either a baby tarpon or a two 
or three foot shark ‘swaJlowed the bait? 
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But the list was too long and while I 
decried his assertions I thanked him for 
introducing me to a new form of the 
grand old sport and even wished that he 
might some day have the luck that was 
mine on ‘a misty Wisconsin lake when I 
caught a great northern loon on my bass 
tackle. 

W. E. Sevsie, Oregon. 


SQME, MORE GOSSIP 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 

READ “Some Gossip on Our Hunt- 

ing Dogs” in your February number. 
I wonder how much the writer really 

ows about his subject. It reminds me 
of the Beauty Doctor’s Column written 
as a filler and for coin. If you expect 
men “whe know” to read your stuff, let 
it be above amateurishness. It will then 
do the amateur some good and not fill 
jim full of bunk which he spills on his 
knowing friends to their disgust. 

As regards the Babblebrooks, if Joe 
was the head of this strain and his off- 
spring are not pure bred Llewellyns, they 
may only be registered as English set- 
ters. Babblebrook Joe was not 100% 
Llewellyn, neither is Master Ben. 

He speaks of LaBeseta being of bench 
show type. Nonsense. He never saw her 
or if he did he doesn’t know bench quali- 
ties. I know her well. She is small and 
snippy with sharpened nose, fine boned, 
and shapeless for a setter. Look up 
some of her pictures. 

Fishel’s Frank he states is withdrawn 
from the stud. Mr. Fishel ‘sold him into 
Tennessee where he stood until his death. 
Tell your centributor to read up on dogs. 

A REapeR, Illinois. 


To the Editer of FOREST AND STREAM: 
EGARDING the dog man’s letter, 
which I have just read: This is the 
usual sarcasm that you get from know-it- 
all professionals. Taking up his specific 
points: Babblebrook Joe is son of Mo- 
hawk II, a Llewellin setter. Master Ben 
is a Gleam dog; both have Laverack blood 
in them, but so have any number of fa- 
mous Llewellins. I refuse to take part 
in the endless controversy of what is and 
what is not a Llewellin setter, for custom 
has long ago caused us to class as Llewel- 
lins all dogs predominately of that gen- 
eral family, leaving the purists to fight 
out the 100% thing, if there is such a 
dog. Very few of the present day Llewel- 
lin setters can be called 100%. Regard- 
ing La Besita, I have her photo in front 
of me as I write. She was described by 
Hockwalt in an article in Field & Stream 
in my time as a high class dog that has 
made good in both bench and field. She 
certainly has as good points as any that 
ygu see in the bench shows. Your grouchy 
correspondent evidently has some grudge 
against her owner and I would further 
suggest that he write the owners of the 
Babblebrooks his views on them, for their 
advertising does not bear him out. In 
neither case do his criticisms have any 
bearing on what I said about the dogs in 
my article. As to Fishel’s Frank, I knew 
that he had been retired from the stud 
by Mr. Fishel and said so. He was much 

too old for any honest breeder to use. 

WARREN H. MILLER. 


FISHING-RESORES—1 


. a 
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Canada, the Land of Sport, presents an irresistable appeal to the American sportsman. Its . 
— afford every form of outdoor recreation and are truly ideal for the seeker ef health 
or pleasure. 





DIRECTORY OF RESORTS FOR SPORTSMEN 


IMPORTANT—At the time the following information was furnished, many resorts aad 
camps were unable to specify their daily and weekly rates. In writing for booklets or 
reservations it is advisable to ask for definite information regarding rates. This applies 
to all resorts listed, including those where rates are given. 


P. O. Address. Hotel or Camp. 


Laurentian Mountains: 
Mont Tremblant, Que.... 
St. Faustin, Que.........Square Lake Inn ... 
St. Faustin, Que.... ..-Hotel Grenon 
St. Jovite, Que 
Shawbridge, Que. ..... @ 
Riviere Des Mille Iles: 
Ste. Rose, Q Rose House 
Gatineau Valley District: 
Wakefield, Que. ........ -Wakefield House 
Eastern Townships: 
Knowlton, Que. ........ »Lake View House 
Knowlton, Que. ....... -»-Brome Lake House 
MAGNE SING. Soe eas cesses Battles House 
Sherbrooke, Que. ....... «New Sherbrooke 
Lake Ontario Shore Line: 
Belleville, Ont. ......... Quinte 
Cobourg, Ont. .........../ Arlington Hotel 
Cobourg, Ont. ......... -»British Hotel 
Cobourg, Ont. .......... -Balmoral Hotel 
Colborne, Ont. ......... - Alexander 
Fresten; One oo siiisc ses -The Drift 
Kawartha Lakes District: 
Bobcaygeon, Ont. ....... .Whyte House 
Burleigh Falls, Ont. ..... Park Hotel 
Lindsay, Ont. Benson House 
Stony Lake, Ont. ........ Viamede 
Kaladar, Ont. ....- hain -Bon Echo Inn 
Muskoka Dist.—Lake Mus- 


koka: 
Bala Falls, Ont. .........Swastika 
Torrance, Ont. .......... Muskoka Springs Resort 
Whiteside, Ont. +........ American House 
Bracebridge, Ont. ....... -Albion Hotel 
Gravenhurst, Ont. ....... Pinedale 
Muskoka Dist.—Rosseau 
Lake: 
Royal Muskoka, Ont. Royal Moskoka 
Muskoka Dist.—Lake 
Joseph: 
Elgin House, Ont. ....... Elgin House P. O, 
Pineland, Ont. .........+ Belmont House 
Parry Sound and Georgian 
Bay District: 
Honey Harbor, Ont, ..... Royal Hotel 
Little Current, Ont....... Mansion 
Parry Sound, Ont. ...... Hotel Kipling 
Point Au Baril, Ont.....Ojibway Hotel 
Nova Scotia: 
Annapolis Royal, N. S....Farmer’s 
Berwick, N. S............Peveril’ House ... 
Bridgewater, N. § ...Fair view Hotel . 
Gee, IN iia'sc< vaceee Lovett House 
Clementsport, N. S.......The Rest 
Deep Brook, N. S....... 
MINN Ihe dot. os a senate 
DG. TO adibcecunkey 
Kingsport, N. S 
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CANADIAN FISH AND GAME LAWS. 


Canadian Fish and Game Laws differ in the different provinces. Anglers’ permits are obtain- 
able from local Fishery Officer in each district. infomation re Fish and Game 
Laws of each province can be obtained through proprietor of any Cana resort, 
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THE NORTH JERSEY SHORE AT ITS BEST 


The utmost in resort hotels. 


Absolutely unrivalled, on 


the North Jersey Coast, for comfort, equipment, guest 
facilities and general environment. 


New 
Monterey 


Hotel 


Daily concerts 
Exquisite furnishings 


Accommodates 600. 
All rooms outside 
ones. Hot and Cold 
salt water in all bath 
rooms. Perfect ser- 
vice by white em- 
ployees. 


Luxurious Grill 
Alluring Jazz Band in Grill 


North 
Asbury 


Park, 
N. J. 


A la carte service 


Largest and finest restaurant on North Jersey Coast 
NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 8 West 40th Street 
W. H. Westwood, N. Y. Representative 
SHERMAN DENNIS, MANAGER 


FOR SALE 
LOG CAMP IN MAINE 


12 trout lakes or ponds 
within five mile walk, also 
good stream fishing. Five 
mountains from 2000 to 
3600 ft. high within same 
distance. Milk and vege- 
tables. Telephone nearby. 
12 miles from railroad sta- 
tion near Katahdin Iron 
Works, Maine. 

FRANK C. HINCKLEY 
Martinon Lumber Co., Bangor, Me. 












Peter onia 


Tennessee. Ee oad with 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO. OWN 


A COUNTRY HOME? 


A fine two-story eight-room frame house in the center of 
a shady lawn; with a fine apple and cherry orchard; with 
an 8-ft. porch om the east and south; with a small barn, 
suitable for a garage; with an artesian well near the house. 
And, remember, this desirable place is 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE SHAWANO 


Where you can fish and hunt black bass, pike, pickerel 
and brook trowt; ducks, geese, grouse, grey and black 
squirrels. 

Bathing om a fine sandy beach. 
canoes for rent at all times, 
Inquire of 


ROBERT D. FREEBORN, Cecil, Wisconsin 


Launches, row boats and 





SUREGETUM CAMPS 


CONNECTICUT LAKES 
NORTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PITTSBURG, N. H. 
VARNEY BROS., Reg. Guides SEASON 1920 
SUREGETUM CAMPS will open May 1, 1920, for the 
Fishiug Season. Those who have been there need no 
written word to call them again. They know that the 
peeled log cabins are warm, neat, cosy and comfortable; 
that the grub is everything that farm, forest and market 
can make it. They have slept in the spring beds and 
sat before the stone fireplace. In company with the 
Varney brothers they have hunted and fished the silent 
places and spent nights in the outlaying lean-tos. They 
know that for good hunting, plenty of fish and game, 
good cooking, wholesome food and a good time, SURE- 
GETUM IS vie IDEAL PLACE. 

Other information on request 


FISHING MAY 1 HUNTING OCT. 15 


Make arrangements with 


VARNEY BROTHERS Pittsburg, N. H. 


Near ASBURY PARK’S 
FISHING PIER 


THE HOUSE OF COMFORT 
Capacity, 350. Hot and cold water, with local and 
long distance telephone in every room. Electric 
elevator. Rates, American plan, $6.00 up per day; 
$35.00 weekly. 


EWELL & CRAWFORD 
OCEAN HOTEL ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
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MINNOWS FOR FISHING 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


INNOW fishing is largely pursued in 
the summer and fall seasons, and so 
it is a topic that many would like 

information on just now. Beyond any 
doubt the minnows are productive as lures, 
and though some anglers consider their use 
unsportsmanlike, they undoubtedly yield 
captures where other methods fail. 

The average minnow used for bait is not 
large—one that is two or two and one-half 
inches in length is ordinarily considered a 
pretty big fellow. A minnow two inches 
long is about right for crappie fishing, 
and if alive and active will certainly be a 
centre of attraction wherever it dangles. 

Minnows are easily caught in creeks. 
The main ones used as lures are the chubs 
and shiners. The shiners with their glit- 
tering sides are by far the best. The glitter 
catches the eye of the fish at once and the 
latter will take such a lure in nine cases 
out of ten. Preying fishes apparently look 
upon the twirling spoon asa disabled 
shiner, and hence hit and hit it hard. On 
all counts the shiner is the leader as a 
lure, the chub taking second place because 
its coloration is more subdued, while the 
glitter of the shiner’s scales can be seen 
for some distance in the water. 

At the same time the shiner is the most 
tender and sensitive of the minnows, and 
it behooves one to handle them with care 
else their lives are apt to be shom. The 
keeping of minnows is another thiug to be 
taken into consideration. Many anglers 
stock their boxes complete with mimnows, 
only to find that they die in a short time. 
Hardly an angling editor but finds that 
many of these complaints cross his desk. 

So a few directions as to keeping min- 
nows should prove worth while. 

First, never crowd a box or minwew pen 
with ‘too many minnows. This often leads 
to deaths galore. And even three or four 
dead minnows left in your box is a signed 
death warrant for the rest of the minnows. 
The dead ones poison the others, and sud- 
denly you will come out some morning and 
find two-thirds of your minnows dead. So 
weed out carefully all dead minnows, and 
all weak ones. 

Second, see that your box is large 
enough—six by three is not too large, and 
those are good proportions. 

A good box is simply a framework over 
which is stretched wire netting of such 
texture as not to let out the minnows. The 
bottom may be wood, the top should be 
screen, with a trap-door that can be secured. 

A box thus placed in a lake suffers great- 
ly during storms when the waters are bad- 
ly roiled and the great waves wash the 
minnows around. In such cases the box 
should be protected so that the waves will 
not crush it. Often a couple of boats, judi- 
ciously placed, will serve as a wave-break. 

Third, feed in the pen for the minnows 
is another important consideration. Do not 
fail to put northern moss in the box, ana 
change this often, sometimes once a day. 
The minnows feed on various parasites 
found clinging to the moss. Finely chopped 
bits of meat, crumbs and other such ma- 
terial may be given in scant quantity. It 
is especially important to have this water 
moss always in the pen. 
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XCELLENT results can be secured by 

keeping minnows in a receptacle like 

a tub or any large vessel. Where a 
pen is in a stream or lake, the water is 
well aerated, but in a land pool, aeration 
must be furnished artificially. To gain this 
purpose a large barrel is set on a stand 
beside the minnow pool or tub. At the 
bottom is a small hole which lets fall a tiny 
stream of water, often no more than a 
dribble, which will fret the surface of the 
pool. This puts sufficient air in the water 
and keeps the minnows brisk, alive and 
alert—essentials in a good fishing minnow. 
Such a Barrel should last all day, but it can 
be filled any time and requires but a little 
trouble. As in the lake pen, so it is a 
good idea to place water moss (northern 
moss) in the tub. The best minnows and 
the liveliest are to be had when ice is placed 


Vacation Land of Perfect Summer Climate 


Hay fever unknown. One thousand to two thousand feet 

in the tub or receptacle. This keeps. the above the sea. Air r scented with pine and oe ee 

minnows fresh and active. And the more Kawartha Lakes and Timagami. A short, pleasant ride from Toronto, and _ , 

active the minnow, the better it attracts you are in the midst of a ing summer playground.’ | 

the fish. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf and the great out-of-doors. 
Write for free iustreced iterature. 


C. G. ORTTENBURGER, Desk “A” A. B. CHOWN, Desk “A” 


907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg. 1270 Broadway 
. Chicag TL New York, N. Y. 


For large fish—large bass, wall-eyed pike 
and lake trout—the better size of chubs and 
shiners give spontaneous results. But these 


larger shiners are rarely netted, and so the 
smaller ones are the most in use. 

Shiners are often found in creeks, where 
they can be caught with a small hook. But 
a better method, convenient if you are 
located near a lake, is as follows: Set a 
bright light on the beach after dark; a bon- 
fire wilf do. The better the light, the more 
wide-spreading, attractive and alluring it is. 
The shiner schools in the lake see this light 
and out of curiosity are drawn toward it 
and often come very close to the shore. 
About three-quarters of an hour after the 
light has been set, wade out in the lake a 
good distance and work a minnow seine 
shoreward toward the light. Two men can 
work the net. One haul is liable to yield 
enough five-inch and even six-inch shiners 
to last a month. 

Comparatively few people take advantage 
of one simple hint. Don’t believe that the 
home lake contains no shiners, just be- 
cause you may never have seen any there. 
Shiners and chubs in a lake keep themselves 
mysteriously hidden at all times. But it 
is the schools of shiners that the preying 
fishes follow in the lakes, and so these same 
shiners, used on a hook in the right haunts, 
are exceptionally productive—to the man 
who cares to use live bait. 

For hooking small two-inch minnows a 
fine shanked hook must be used. Two 
methods are in use for taking them: First, 
the hook is inserted just forward of the 
tail, up from the anal fin. Never hook 
through the minnow’s spine as this is sure 
death to him. Hook in alongside of the 
spine and you will have better results. 
Second, the hook may be hooked through 
the lips of the minnow, and it may be 
fished maturally in the water. In the for- 
mer method the minnow swims around with 
the hook. In the second (known as the 
Henshaff method) cast the minnow and 
work it here and there and toward your- 
self. 

For minnow fishing the time-honored 
Henshall type of rod is a good one. 
It is about eight and one-half feet in length 
—long and limber, something on the order 
of the fly-rod, though it is essentially a bait 
rod in every respect. 


‘“‘—and at Twilight 
by the Campfire”’ 


The best part of the day— 
stories told, trophies shown, 
relaxation, silenced by the big- 
ness of things, the rustling of 
the wind, nature being lulled 
to sleep. 


’way up in the 
Maine woods 


where the finest fishing, canoe- 
ing, . hunting and camping 
abound. Guides, comfortable 
camps, with their wonderful 
cooking, deep in the woods. 


The 200-mile trip along 
the Allogash is the best 
canoeing on earth. 


Send 10 cents in stamps to 
the ae & Aroostook R. R. 
Dept. for “In the Maine 
Wood”; it’s well worth it. 
For time of trains, fares, etc., 
consult the nearest ticket office 
or address Geo. M. Houghton. 
General Passenger Agent. 


ATTRACT FISH AND DUCK 


to your lakes and rivers by 
ing Wild Celery, Duck 


F COURSE, you’ve 

heard of this wonder- 
ful trip and its world-fam- 
ous scenic marvels, Plan 
to enjoy it for yourself this 
summer. The Day Lime 
route between Albany and 
New York is direct and 


convenient. All 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
Wabi-Kan Cam 


* ®@e . 
Timagami === 


Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto, Ex- 
— — “aie ue ue ad Sia" ees per day. 
» Wis. for Booklet. . es right Ave., 

Toronto, Ont. 


and other plant foods they crave. 

You can plant this month and get. full 

benefit of the summer and fall sea- 

son. Send for our attractive booklet. 
TERRELL, Naturalist 

H-197 Oshkosh 
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ON THE BEACH AND 
THE BOARDWALK 
When you want to rest, 
refresh body and spirit— 
Atlantic City! Laughter, 
gayety, life—along the world- 
famous Beach and Boardwalk. 
Eight miles of Boardwalk, lined 
withathousand shopsandamuse- 
ments; and eight miles of frolic 
in the rolling surf. Or you 
may go yachting, fishing or play 
golf—with the most interesting 
of comovanions. 


Then sit back and repose on the 
broad deck porch of Chalfonte. 
Relax mind and muscles. Be 
soothed by sight and sound of 
the sea, refreshed by its tonic 
fragrance. Chalfonte is hospi- 
table, quiet, home- 

like. Its guests re- 

turn year after year 

and like it more. 


Once to Chalfonte, 
always to Chalfonte. 
American Plan 

Always Open 
THE LEEDS 
COMPANY 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 
FOREST AND AVERILL LAKES 


GREAT FISHING 


ONLY MAINE CAMPS IN VERMONT 


Twentieth Season 


BEST SPORT IN THE STATE 
Square-tailed Trout! Salmon! Lake 


REST AND STREAM JUNE, 1920 


ADIRONDACK 


Fisherman, hunter, or pleasure-seeker, we are ready 
for you at Sunset Inn, on the largest lake in the 
Mountains. Here game abounds and nature reigns 
supreme. Small camps; fireplace; lounging room and 
all improvements. Rate, $16.00 per week and up. 


BEEBE & ASHTON 
Cranberry Lake New York 





Trout! Famous Aureolas! Loch Leven! 


Five lakes. Miles of streams in unbroken forest. 
Main camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table 
we are proud of. Boats on all lakes. Good old 
guides if desired. No mosquitoes nor black flies. 
Accessible to New York and Boston by motor or 
rail. Reliable references near you. 75 miles from 
White Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, 


N.H. Garage. Write us for booklet May 1st—Oct. 15. 
H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. Averill, Vt. 


Yessir—the BEST fishing in Michigan 


Sounds big and it is. There’s a number of 
Streams running into the lake that abound 
with speckled trout, perch, bass and pickerel. 
Excellent swimming, canoeing and eats! 
Well, drop us a postal and we'll send you 
the interesting booklet about 

NORTH LAKES RESORT, Bellaire, Mich. 

Wm, O. & D. C. Maltby 


A Country of Fish and Game 
i EWF Ae ty D L A N D A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans 


Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
who have been fishing and hunting in New- 


foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


F, E, PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland. Company, 


St. John’s, New Foundland 





FIELD TRIAL AND 
SHOOTING DOGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 299) 


ment as class, also the nose or scenting 
qualities which are the other natural ele- 
ments taken into consideration. But in 
these contests we have to further contend 
with the making of man as well, as a dog 
especially in the aged classes, must be 
perfectly broken and under the absolute 
control of his master. 

The judging of field trials is a deli- 
cate and difficult job; it is no place for an 
amateur or an ordinary observer; it takes 
a man who knows the game, and above all 
one who knows a dog. 

The factor of luck enters into the field 
trial to. quite an extent. For instance, the 
courses or grounds are usually drawn by 
lot, and a dog may draw a good or bad 
course. While it is endeavored to lay out 
the grounds in an equitable manner, many 
good or likely looking courses contain few 
birds, and further, the time of day has 
much to do with the hunting of birds. 
The advantage is in favor of early and 
late braces, for the reason that atmos- 
pheric conditions are better on account of 
the usual greater humidity; also the birds 
are feeding and moving at these times. 

Good judgment is thereby needed to 
eliminate to the minimum the factor of 
luck, as good judges can tell a dog’s in- 
tentions, notwithstanding his failure to 
locate. So in the second series the dog 
of class and without luck, and the dog 
with both class and luck, can be tried to- 
gether on equal terms. 

I think it is generally conceded by 
those who fully understand the trials and 
the trial dog, that the shooting dog of 
perfection is a good field trial dog. Many 
people have an idea a ‘field trial’ dog is 
an aimless running dog; that if a dog has 
range and speed it is all that is required. 

It is true, nervous energy which pro- 
duces range and speed is about the first 
natural quality looked for in puppy pros- 
pects, but in process of development and 
maturing, the other natural qualities that 
are expected to develop later, with matur- 
ity, do not always materialize. Of the 
youngsters started, many develop only one 
natural quality—nervous energy. They 
are returned with empty honors but with 
the reputation of a ‘field trial’ dog, based 
solely upon the fact that they started in 
trials. These non-winners are usually 
disposed of to the public, which accounts 
for the many knockers of the field 
trial dog. The unsophisticated usually look 
for something out of the ordinary in a 
dog thought well enough of to be given an 
opportunity. On the other hand, there are 
many dogs that are used as hunters that 
should not be classed as shooting dogs. 

I contend there is only one ideal bird 
dog—a dog that will fill all places—the 
bench, the field trials, the shooting field, 
and as a home companion.” 
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4 AUTO ACCESSORIES 


“INSYBE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR FOR 
automobile tires; prevent punctures and blowouts; 
double tire mileage; liberal profits; details free. 
American Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dept. 81. 









CAMPS—RESORTS—GUIDES 


WHAT YOU WANT FOR A SUMMER 
outing or a hunting lodge location is one of the 
splendid lake shore tracts we are offering now at 
the opening of the season at $4.00 per acre or 
Geod roads are projected into the most 


higher. : j 
remote sections of this great American play 
ground. The $4.00 bargain of today is likely to 


be the $400 prize of next season. And even our 
Vermillion Lake sites take with them a portion 
of the mineral rights, although that district con- 
tains some of the most productive mines in the 
world today. Platted lots near stations, on and 
near beautiful lakes $85.00 and up. Easy terms. 
Buy now before the advance sure to start with the 
hot weather and the Hay Fever season. Farmer, 
Lake Shore Specialist, 529 Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

FOR SALE 


caxcicereiigiicisa: lini tein ieee 

GOOD SALMON GRILT AND TROUT FISH- 
ing privilege with clubhouse and garage. In good 
game country on Little Southwest Mivmichi. > 
ply to Robert J. McPherson, Newcastle, N. B., 
Canada. 


sms iat lai este aratiasipibati 

NUMBER 53 TALBOT TOURNAMENT REEL. 
Absolutely new. Never used. Fifty dollars. M. 
Boals, Independence, Mo. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


ince = dedi ama ceo ted aac eae tena 

12 BORE DOUBLE BARREL GUN EJECTOR, 
by Atkin Lendon. Beautifully finished, as new 
in case, $450. Write Johnson, 319 West 95th 
Street, New York City. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN y 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 














LIVE STOCK FOR BREEDING 


RAISE GIANT RABBITS FOR ME. I FUR- 
nish breeders cheap, and buy all you raise at 
30 to 60c per pound alive. undreds make big» 
money. Send 10c for Breeders’ Instruction Book- 
let, contract price list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 6407 
Ridge Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
Press Syndicate, 529, 





necessary; details free. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 


sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. V. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS EARN 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age limit. 
We train you. Positions furnished under ar- 
antee. Write for Booklet CM 98, Standard Busi- 
ness Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SHAWNEE OKLAHOMA CENTER OF 
great farming country. Write for free agricul- 
tural booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 


SMOKERS ATTENTION.—100 HIGH GRADE 
Stogies $2.65, postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Flack Cigar Company, South Bend, Ind. 


’ TRAPPERS.—NOW IS THE TIME TO PRE- 
Brown's Fox Book 


















> 





Ernest A. Brown, Nashua, N. H. 


WANTED.—TAXIDERMIST ON BIG GAME 
heads, rugs, birds. State experience, wages and 
ys Address Prof. Stainsky, Colorado Springs, 
‘olo. 








business, little capital needed, big 
s. ‘tite for booklet. The Ben-Vonde Sys- 
tem, Dept. C-L, Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A nominal charge of ten 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 


army of readers on farms 
in the towns and cities, 
and at the end of blazed 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 





send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








TAXIDERMY 





your trophies for mounting, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. M, J. Hofmann, Taxidermist, 989 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 











B. Morss, Haverhill, Mass. 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry; fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


BIRDS, ANIMALS, HEADS, MOUNTED NAT- 
ural or artistic. C, E. Frost, Taxidermist, 257 
Conklin Avenue, Binghamton, New York. 


BLACK SIBERIAN HARES — ENORMOUS 
i delicious meat and beautiful fur. Write 
for information and prices. Siberian Fur Farm, 
Hamilton, Canada. 


FOR SALE.—ONE ‘‘NINETEEN’” ONE TON 
Ford truck with complete camping y, uphols- 
tered, side bed seats, wide cab for three, all 
weatherproof, standing room top. cord pneumatic 
tires, shock absorbers. Take you anywhere, made 
i Owner has two, will sell one for 
ippi Couldn’t replace to- 
Lloyd Penick, Chariton 





























DOGS 









In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 


























AIREDALES 
LIONHEART AIREDALES—AT STUD, LION- 
heart, Wyoming Royal, A. K. C. and U. K. C. 
registered, and bred in the purple. Has treed 
more big game alone than any airedale offered at 
stud in America and is the leader of one of the 
best packs in the west. Retrieves from land or 
water. Endorsed by four well known big game 
guides and hunters, including Ned Frost. Stud 
fee $25.00, we pay expressage one way on all 
bitches booked in advance. Write for certified 
list of big game treed and kilied by this dog alone 
and with the pack, pedigree, and description. We 
have pedigree | typenem for sale for every purpose, 
companions and guardians for children, stock 
dogs, watch dogs, hunters and show prospects. 
Write for puppy list and signed testimonials from 
all over America. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412, 
Anaconda, Montana. 
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WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Lowa. 
















DOGS WANTED 


cass dienes odie Stigspinidiieriiastiaiemacdaeaissd deanna 
WANTED.—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, ALSO 
broken setters and rabbit hounds for sale. O. K 
Kennels, Marydel, Md. 
WANTED.—DOG, MUST BE.GOOD ROUTER, 
trailer, tree barker, stayer, not noisy on squirrels 
and rabbits. Paul Distler, Peoria, Ills. 




















GUN DOGS 


as libiracbaltll tain ipestaiscleecen cenit cemne tnsiinsii iy 
BRACE THREE OLD POINTER DOGS (NO 
pedigree) they are crackerjack grouse and single 
dogs, one a fine retriever, the other only 

air. Price $150 each or $275 the pair. 










one of the best grouse and quail dogs living and 
a fine retriever, $200. race Registered . three- 
year-old Llewellen setter dogs, crackerjack grouse 
and single quail dogs and fine retrievers, fit to 
head and kennel at stud. Price $300 each. Brace 
Registered pointer dogs, one three years, one 15 
months, handle grouse and quail to perfection and 
fine retrievers, please the most exacting. i 
$300 each. I have twenty other finished shooting 
dG “gs, write your wants, not what I have. No 
B. nies for sale and no printed matter. Harmon 
ommerville, Amite, 


























GUN DOGS 


HUNTING DOGS—RABBIT HOUNDS, FOX 
houhds, coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel, bear, deer 
dogs, setters, pointers, farm, pet dogs. Browns 
Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 





















NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 















THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and pointers, fox 
and,eat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge the 

uality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
unded. Sixty-eight page, highly illustrated, in- 
teresting and instructive catalogue for 10c in 
stamps or coin. 














WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Ills., offers fox, wolf, coyotte, coon, skunk, op- 
possum and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. Also 
pups. We take Liberty Bonds and War Savings 

amps. 
















MISCELLANEOUS 


AIREDALE PUPPIES WANTED — GIVE 
price, description and full particulars. Will also 
contract for future delivery. P. H. Sprague, 
Maywood, Illinois. 




























troubles; 8 oz. bottle $7.00, post paid. 
Beagle Kennels, St. Louis, isSouri. 











MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. Eczema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 











FOR SALE.,—REGISTERED LITTER, EXTRA 
fine English pointer puppies, bred from best shoot- 
ing stock—males, $15; females, $12. J. M. Drumm, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 








Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
fs ress Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
inois. 


POLICE DOG, FINE PEDIGREE, HOUSE 
broken ten months’ old, $100. W. B. Ogden, 
55 John St., New York City. 


WANTED—AIREDALES, HOUNDS, MASTIFS 
and Newfoundlands, puppies an own stock. 
We buy whole litters of puppies. rite full par- 
ticulars and lowest price. If you wish to breed, 
board or buy a dog send ame for our price 
list. Buckeye Boarding Kennels, Box M, La 
Rue, Ohio. 




















FOREST AND STREAM 


BOOK 


OF THE 


SMALL MOUTHED BASS 


Prof. W. J. Loudon 


INCH FOR INCH 
POUND FOR POUND 
THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS 


Every Angler Should Secure 
A Copy of this Great Book 


Based on many years observation and study 
of both small and large mouthed bass. This 
work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used—as well as how to keep 
and cook them. 


CLOTH BOUND PRICE $1.00 


Delivered anywhere in the 
United States or Canada 


SPECIAL FREE GIFT 


Subscribe now for Forest and Stream at the 
regular yearly rate of $2.00 and we’ll mail you 
a copy of Professor Loudon’s Small Mouthed 
Bass, without any additional cost. 


FOREST and STREAM 57,4 St 


JUNE, 1920 


TRAINING THE 
PUPPY } 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGB 314) 


a dog should not be allowed to retrieve 
until after his first year in the “field. 
First, he must be obedient and staunch 
and we would not allow our puppy to 
fetch a bird his first season. 

The puppy should be taught to charge 
and made to stay where he drops and 
allow you to walk away, even out of 
sight. While teaching your pupil to 
charge, no other commands should be 
given, in other words, teach him one 
thing at a time. Don’t make the pe- 
riods of each lesson too long and always 
follow each lesson with a play spell. 
Teach the puppy to “come in” and “go 
on” and make him obey instantly. Use 
a long rope attached to collar and at 
the word pull him. in quickly, hand over 
hand, until he comes of his own accord, 
then release him. In other words, allow 
the puppy his full liberty, using your 
own common sense and asking him to 
exercise his own individuality, which 
you direct in the every day work. 

Incessant blowing of whistle, all sorts 
of commands, force collars and whips are 
very much out of place in the system. 
Not that we expect the pupil to become 
perfectly broken without the use of col- 
lar or whips—but we believe that they 
only should be used when you are cer- 
tain in your own mind that the act he 
refuses to perform is one that he knows 
and refuses through wilfulness. Having 
received the youngster early in the 
spring you should have him perfectly 
under control—nicely house and yard 
broken by the opening of the gunning 
season. He should know the commands 
“come in,” “go on,” what the whistle 
means, be thoroughly house and auto 
broken, know enough to be silent any- 
where, to drop instantly anywhere, know 
a gun and not be afraid of it—in fact— 
be ready for the field and if you have 
done your work well the field training 
will simply be an incident in the full 
training of the dog. 


E have not attempted to elaborate 
on the details of each step. How 
the dog should be taught to drop 
and heel, etc., as there are many books 
on the subject all of which very well and 
minutely describe each operation. We 
more particularly are attempting to show 
the amateur how the puppy can be made 
to acquire these accomplishments him- 
self, by constant association with his 
master. We bring up our children to 
learn most of the things of life without 
our having to use force. They sit, eat 
at table, dress and undress and house- 
break themselves, yet, if we chained them 
up or confined them most of their young 
lives, would they acquire these results 
almost without our knowing when they 
were learned? This is common sense— 
Why not apply it to our dogs? 





JUNE, 1920 


BEAGLES 

To the Editor of FoREST AND S 

HEN one hears the name “beagle” 

mentioned, it invariably suggests a 
small rabbit-hunting dog or hound, but 
how many persons, even the experienced 
hunter, knows a true type of beagle 
when they see one? The term is oft- 
times mis-applied to all small rabbit- 
hunting hounds. There are three dis- 
tinct breeds of, beagles as follows: the 
English bench-legged beagle, the English 
hare beagle and the American straight- 
legged beagle, a manufactured breed, the 
result of crossing the fox hound with the 
English bench-leg and scientific in-breed- 
ing, until the present day type of the 
finest little hunting dog in the world is 
the result. 

The English bench-leg beagle, in points 
and construction, is a pocket edition of 
the bloodhound. Their colors were usu- 
ally black and tan; height, 10 to 13 
inches. On account of their size, they 
made admirable brush dogs, being able to 
go under the brush, where the larger 
hound had to go around, often missing 
a scent thereby. Regarding their ability 
to drive a rabbit as far as their larger 
rival, and be still on their feet at the 
end of the day’s hunt, is unquestioned. 
If my memory serves me right, it was 
Nelse Elmore who volunteered to pro- 
duce beagles that would chase a fox un- 
til it was either killed or went to cover, 
just to demonstrate the beagle’s stamina. 


The English hare beagle is the last in 
line of the beagle trio: he is a larger 
dog than the American straight-leg, 
averaging about 18 inches in height, com- 
pactly made and easily recognized by his 
heavy, yet gracefully curved hocks: they 
were extensively bred and used in place 
of the old fashioned and larger rabbit 
hound but since the advent of the 
straight-leg, they, like the Willoughby 
pug dog, have passed out of existence, 
but for an odd specimen of the English 
bench-leg we chance to see now and then, 
but it has become almost extinct too. 

The writer of this letter does not wish 
to convey the impression that he is any 
more of an authority on the beagle than 
the average fancier or hunter. Having 
possessed as fine a specimen of the bench- 
leg as ever left England, and later as 
fine a pair of beagles (Champ Ringgo- 
Little Mary) as ever left Granby, Conn., 
and at present a 14%-inch (Barmaid’s 
Driver) dog, I have always endeavored 
to procure the best blood and type of the 
beagle that came within my means. 

° My object in writing this letter is one 
of inquiry regarding the English bench- 
leg beagle. I sincerely hope that this let- 
ter will attract the attention of some of 
the old time beaglers who may still retain 
in memory the many pleasant days spent 
afield with the charming little benchie 
who was all activity and as true to scent 
as the pole is to the magnet and who 
could drive the festive and elusive cot- 
tontail with a speed that was marvelous, 
considering their build and size. Will 
they express their past recollections of 
the above type of beagles, and their 
present views of the only survivor of the 
beagle family? 

WituiaM F. Kunt, Penn. 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Yibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


4s 

The One Man Dog” 
An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hant- 
~~ stock on earth, puppies, grown 
ogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


This is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 
Only a splendid 


ican Bred Inteynational C 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


hampion Airedale in the World and a 


We have a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT 


KENNELS 


Bound Brook 387 


x 60A, WESTON, NEW JERSEY, Phone 
LARGEST ExeLusive ” AIREDALE Tener KENNEL IN THE WHOLE WORED 


FRE 


of additional cost to any address in the United States or Canada. 
FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 


THE IDEAL 


KENNEL 
RECORD 


PRICE $2.00 


Built on the modern loose leaf system 
—handsomely bound in black seaf. Com- 
pact enough to be carried in the yest 
pocket and filled with carefully pre- 
pared blanks that enable the owner to 
immediately register pedigrees and 
record stud visits, whelps, sales, win- 
nings, and all minor transactioms. Size 
6% x 3 inches. 


Covers will last a lifetime. 
Blanks can be removed or renewed at 
will, 


SEND $4.00 for two years’ subscription amd we 
will deliver copy of this Ideal Kennel Record éree 
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MORE THAN 
WORTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN 
FRESH, LEAN 
BEEF 


en 
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A nutshell and true summing-up of the nutrient value of 
SPRATT’S Dog Foods. Weight for weight, there’s in them 
twice as much nourishment and energy and stamina-giving 
properties as in a juicy steak—and in a form every dog can 


assimilate. Every one of 


SPRATT’S 


DOG CAKES and 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


represents the accumulated experience of sixty years devoted to the production 
of the perfect dog food. Wholesome, tasty, and “baked as only Spratt’s 


know how,” they’re good. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








A marvelous tonic fer dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, tuin and ununrifty, 
with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. There is nothing to 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. You wil! notice 


the difference after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


At druggists or by 
mail, fifty cents 


Newbu: . New York 
VorSers: Canada 


A practical treatise on dogs and their training (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century PS 
All-round Dogs . 


Oorang Airedales are a true sporting strain and 
have no equal as water-dogs, retrievers and hunters 
of all kinds of game. They are trailers, tree-barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or go to earth 
ani fight anything from a rat to a bear. Their 
faithful and untiring watchfulness makes them the 
best of protectors for camp, home or estate. Their 
superior intelligence makes them the most desirable 
pals for ladies or gentlemen and loyal playmates for 
children. They are the ideal dogs for farm and 
ranch, being careful and efficient drivers of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. We have for sale at all times 
proven stock and farm dogs; trained hunters on lion, 
bear, wolf, bob-cat, coon, opossum, skunk, mink and 
rabbit; trained retrievers on ducks, geese and water- 
fowl; police and watch dogs; automobile dogs and 
companions; stud-dogs, brood-matrons end puppy 
stock from the bluest Airedale blood in America; 
Fox-hounds, Coon-hounds and Big Game-hounds; 
also dog foods, dog medicines and kennel supplies of 
all kinds. Illustrated and interesting booklet mailed 
for 10c, stamps or coin. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. H, LA RUE, OHIO 


to all customers. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 
Tel.29-M 


MONEY SAVED— 
SATISFACTION ASSURED 
Buy Your Dogs Throughan Expert 


I know dogs—what they are worth—what 
they should weigh—age, and whether they 
are sound and true to type. I have judged 
at Big Shows and know the game. If you 
want a dog, let me select for you. 


Advice on any Kennel subject given. 
Correspondence solicited. 


N. ELLITHORNE 


Corner Wheeler Ave. and Willow St. 
Hillside Station—Queens, N. Y. 





AND STREAM 


AT STUD 


Bragg Rodfield 
47056 
English Setter, 
whie and or- 
ange ticked. A 
high class dog, 
thorou ghly 
trained on 
pheasant, grouse and woodcock for 
New England shooting. Also Master 
Boaz, 100% Llewellin. Sire Boaz 
dam Momoney’s Rose May, a 50-lb. 
dog of ‘correct type and bred well 
enough for you Mr. “Purist” 
For detail terms, write 
PINNACLE KENNEL 
Box 676, Northampton, Mass. 


Maple Road Keun 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 
Grouse and Woodcock 


DOGS 
TRAINED FOX HOUNDS 


Selected Youngsters — Setter 
and Pointer Breeding that 
will make good 


| TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


The Home of U. R. FISHEL’S 
NOTED POINTERS 
THE WORLD’S BEST BIRD DOGS 
Offer high class shooting dogs, brood bitches and 
choice puppies. In Studs I offer the World’s best 
bird dog Sires. Ewery dog is as represented and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Write me your wants, 
Please. Am in a position to board or train your 
dog in the best manner possible, Please write for 
terms and information. 
TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
W. E. LUCAS, Educator 
S. BARTON, LASATER, Prop. 
Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE 


FRANK H. ADDYMAN 
Bench Show Expert 


I attend all shows and handle all breeds 
SPORTING DOGS A SPECIALTY 
Dogs conditioned and prepared for exhibition. 
All breeds at stud and for sale. 


WATLAND KENNELS, AgBstEY. 


PLACE YOUR SHOOTING DOG NOW! 


Do not wait until you are ready to shoot, then 
it’s too late. 

Write for my terms and FOLDER. The great- 
est dope ever given the public on training and 
trainers. Every owner and breeder should 
read it. 


GRADY W. SMITH, DE SOTO CO., Love,Miss. 


Always a few Airedales, Puppies and Grown Stock 
of America’s Best Blood that we are “‘proud to own 
and not ashamed to sell."’ Prices reasonable and 
correspondence 4 pleasure. Generally a good brood 
matron or two. 


SoDak Kennels 
Tyndall, So. Dak. 


FOR SALE— Coon, opossum, skunk and squit- 

rel dogs; fox, cat and rabbit 
hounds. Trained dogs sent on trial, you to be 
the judge. Catalog free. Mt. Yonah Farm Ken- 
nels, Cleveland, Georgia. 





